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ARTICLE XVII. 
W* are obliged for the following Effay, contain- 


ing Remarks upon the Voice that was heard in 
the Temple before the Defiruéction of Jerulalem, as "tis 
related by Jolephus, with Obfervations on the Accounts 
which Eufebius, St. Jerom and Baronius have given of 
it, to that very ingenious and communicative Gentle- 


man, Ch. Lamotte, D. D. 


SIR, 


Have often wonder’d at the lame, imperfect, not 
to fay the abfurd, ridiculous Accounts of the Ori- 
ginal and Antiquity of the ews, and other Particu- 
lars relating to that Nation, which are to be met with 
inthe Roman Hiftorians, as * Tacitus, and Fu/tin, and 
Suetonius, which they might eafily have avoided by 
L, looking 

* Tacitus fometimes derives *°em from thiopia, fometimes from 


Cretes and faith they were called Zudei from the Name of Moung 
déa in that Mand. 
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looking into the Holy Scriptures, or only confultin 
the Works of Fofephus, > who would have correéted 
their Mittakes, and given them a true Notion of the 
Antiquity and Original of the Zews, and of the Laws 
and Conftitutions of that People. It may be faid per 
haps, that as ‘fo/ephus being a Prieft among the Few; 
Nation, which was hated and defpifed by the Ry 
mans, they might not have any Regard for him, and 
perhaps not know there was fuch a Writer in the 
World. To which [ anfwer, that this Fewi/h Wii- 
ter was far from being unknown to, or defpifed by 
the Romans: He had been in Favour with two of 
their beft Emperors, Ve/pafian and Titus. The laft of 
whom honoured him with a Statue at Rome, received 
fome of his Books as a very agreeable Prefent; and 
fhew’d fuch an Efteem for his Work, that he order 
it to be tranfcribed and repofited in the publick Li- 
brary at Rowe. 1 confefs it was only the Hiftory of 
the Fewifo War; but this might have led and dired- 
ed them of courfe to his other Writings, efpecially to 
his Antiquities; a Book, gui, fi non alto nomine, [altem 
propter flylum legendus erat; a Work, which tho’ it 
had nothing elfe to recommend it, was worthy of their 
Perufal for the Beauty of its Language, and the Puri- 
ty of its Style; for which he was fo efteem’d and vr 
lued by the Ancients, that St. Ferom, a very compe: 
tent Judge, has not {crupled to call him the Livy of 
his Time. Tho’, I fuppofe, he meant no more by 
the Comparifon than the Style of thefe rwo famous 
Writers, the Parallel I believe may be carried farther; 
and that it may juttly be faid, that if Fo/ephus has imt- 
tated Livy in his Beauties, he has often copied him in 
his Blemithes and Faults; and among others, his re- 
tailing Wonders, Omens and Prodigies, which, as 4 
*Jearned Man obferves, he often flings into his Wr- 
tings 
+ It may be faid indeed that Fufiz was only the Epitomizer of 
Trogus Pompeius, who wrote before Fofephus: But as he lived long 
enough to have corrected the Faults and Miftakes in the Hiftorun 


he abridg’d, the Blame juflly enough may be Jaid upon himfelf. 


* The Perfon I mean is Mr. Lardzer a Didlenter, Author = . 
redie 
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tings to give them a kind of heathenith Air, and to 
render them agreeable to the Greeks and Romans, who 
were very credulous and fond of thefe Superftitions, 
and for whom he chiefly defigned and intended his 
Writings. ‘This perpetual Mention of Omens and 
Prodigies is what Livy has often been blamed for by 
the Learned. Some have thought this was the Faule 
of Patavinity, for which he was cenfured by fome 
Criticks of his Time. But as tc is plain from Qxin- 
sijian, that this Fault did not confitt in the Matter, 
but in the Style of his Writings, ’tis probable it was 
fome foreign Twang, fome exotic way of {peaking 
peculiar to his Countrymen the Paduans, which did 
not pleafe the nice Ear and elegant Palate of fo great 
aJudge of Urbanity as Z/nius Pollio was, and which 
we can have no Notion of in the Age we live in. 
Be it as it will, “tis certain ~ Gregory the Great was 
cattied by Zeal fo far againit that Hiftorian, that up- 
onthe Account of thefe Superttitions he condemned 
his Writings to the Flames. The learned Voffus en- 
deavours to juftify Livy, by faying, that as thefe O- 
mens and Prodigies were a great Part of the Religi- 
onand Worfhip of the Romans, it betrer became him 
to relate them, than if he had fhewn himfelf, like 
fome other Writers, to have no Religion ®* at all. But 
whatever may be faid in favour of the Roman Writer, 
lure no juft Excufe can be made for Fofephus, who 
was not only a ‘ew, bur a Prieft of that Nation, 
which did not believe thefe heathenith Fancies; and 
indeed by its Religion and Law was not allow’d to 

is 3 give 
Credibility of the Fa&s of the Gofpel. In which he has fhewn fo 
much Learning and Judgment, fo much Piety and Zeal for the 
Chriftian Religion, that I cannot help faying, Cum talis fit, utinam 
nofler effet. 

t Mirificus certe fuerat Sancti Gregorit zelus, qui Livium prop- 
ttrea combuflit quod in fuperftitionibus & facris Romanorum perpe- 
to verfetur. Vo/. Lat. Hiff. p. 98. 

* Eorum judicium fequitur Poflevinus, improbantium, quod Li» 
Mus fuperftitios® referat prodigia tam multa: ut boves locutos, in- 
‘ntes femeitres triumphum clamaffe, &c. Quz fan? in Gentili lau- 
‘Mmagis merentur, cum qualemcunque numinis cultum’AS¢é77 


*Porteat praferre, Vofius Hif?. Lat. 4°. p. 94. 
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give any Credit tothem. No juft Excufe, I fay, can 
be made for him, fince fuch a Praétice could only 
ferve to confirm the Romans and the Greeks in their 
idolatrous Worfhip, and draw and entice his own 
Countrymen (who had a Regard for his Authority) 
into the fame fiily fenfelels Superftitions. OF this 
Compliance of Yo/ephus with the heathen Writers, | 
have lately given you an Inftance in the Bird which, 
he faith, twice appeared to /ferad the younger ; firft, 
as a Prefage of his Deliverance from Captivity; fe- 
condly, as an Omen of his Death. Of the fame Na- 
ture I take this act to be, which I propofe at pre- 
fent to examine: I mean the Voice he faith was heard 
in the Temple before the Deftruction of Ferufalem; 
which I have the more willingly pitch’d upon, not 
only as an Inflance of this Practice of that Hiftorian, 
but becaule it affords a large Field of Criticilm, there 
being hardly a Paffage in any ancient Writer wherein 
learned Men have tripp’d more, and committed greater 
Overtights and Miltakes. The Place is at the fixth 
Book, c. 13. of the Zewi/o War, where he faith, 
That at the Feaft of Pentecoft, as the Priefts en- 
ter’d into the inner Part of the Temple in the Night 
to perform their Services, they firtt perceived a 
‘Trembling and a Noife in the Place, and then heard 
a thick Voice, like that ;~ of a Multitude, faying, 
Let us depart, or, Let us go hence. 

A learned * Man, Member of the Academy of 
Belles Lettres at Paris, quotes this Paflage of “fo/ephus 
in a late Differtation, and adds, that he underttood 
this to fignify the Retreat and Departure of the Guar 
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Gian Angels that kept that facred Place, and that this | 


Voice prefaged its approaching Ruin. Tis certain 


that the Doétrine of Guardian Angels and tutelar | 


Deities was an ancient Notion, and very prevailing 
among 


+ Kare 5 F oom 9 Tlevvexosm ergata, of iecess wmecgA UTS 
eis Te Evdov beesy mess Tels AcrTHpriay, aaep TOV LL xAVNTEOS LYTIAML” 
Cavern, tozouv, % xJums, of ) ravre % gayins ategas, Mem 
Caivwusy tv7 dh Sev. 

* M. Simon des devénemens des Romains pour la Patrie. Mem 
de Lett. 4Vol. 78. Sve. 
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ymong the Heathens. Thus ~ Zertullian faith, the 
wtelar Deity of Syria was Affarte, that of Arabia 
Diafares, that of Noricum Tibilenus, that of Africa 
CaleRus; fo every City and Town had its particular 
God. Thus Minerva was the Patronefs of Athens, 
Apilo prefided over Delphi, Delos and Rhodes, Bac- 
chus over Naxos and Thebes, and Venus over Cyprus 
and Paphos; as it is now in the Church of Rome, 
where St. Dennys is the Patron of France, St. James 
the tutelar Saint and Guardian of Spain, St. Gene- 
vieve the Patronefs of Paris, and St. Mark prefides 
overthe State and Commonwealth of FKenice. And 
this Notion of their tutelar Gods was fo {trongly im- 
prefs'd upon the Minds of the Heathens, that they 
thought themfelves invincible as long as they remain- 
ed among them, and honoured them with their Pre- 
fence; and believed that whenfoever they were aban- 
doned by them, their Ruin was at hand, and they 
fhou’d foon be delivered up to their Enemies. ‘Thus 
they imputed the Vices of Falfhood and Ficklenefs to 
their Deities, and reprefented them like the worft of 
Men, who forfake their Friends in Adverfity ; where- 
asthe Favour and Mercy of their Gods would have 
fhown themfelves more in delivering them from their 
Galamities, and faving them from Deftru€tion. Thus 
We read in Suphocles, that, before the Ruin of Troy, 
their Gods were feen to leave the City, and to carry 
their Shrines and Images along with them; which 
Petronius has thus expreffed in his Poem upon that 
Subject : 
Troja capta perdidit primum Deos. 

Tothe fame purpofe Virgil declares, by the Mouth 
ot Pantheus the Prieft, that their tutelar Deities had 
how left them, and forfaken their Temples: 

* Exceffere Adytis omnes, Avifque reliftis, 
Dii quibus Imperium hoc freterat. 
L 3 But 

t Unicuique etiam Provincia & Civitati fuus Deus eft; Syriz 


ate Arabi Diafares, Norici Tibilenus, Africas Ceeleftus, Tere 
th Apal. 6.23, * Vide M. Simon, ibid. 
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But as Men that have once imbibed a wrong No. 
tion are feldom known to {top there, but general] 
graft others upon it; fo to the unworthy Thoughts of 
their Gods they added Excets of Folly and Ignorance, 
by imagining they could force and compel them to 
remain among them whether they would or no, 
Thus + F/erodotus relates, that the Epbefians tied the 
Temple of Diana with Cords to their City Walls, to 
confine her to their Town. The A/henians, in the 
like Circumllances and the fame manner, faftened 
with golden Chains the Statue of /iéfory to. their 
Temple, in order to fix and fettle her among them, 
To give but one Inftance more: Quiutus Curtius reo 
lates, that when Alexander the Great had befieged 
Tyre, and reduced it to the utmoft Extremity, and an 
inconfiderable Perfon had declared that pollo had ap- 
peared to him in the Night, and threaten’d to forfake 
the Place; this ftruck fuch a Damp and Terror upon 
them, that they faften’d his Image to the Temple of 
Hercules, to fecure his Preience and Proteétion to their 
State. Vain and unthinking Men, whofe Prefumpti- 
on equalled their Folly and Ignorance, who could 
think thus to fetter and confine Providence, and lay 
a Force and Conftraint upon the Gods themfelves! 
This Notion, however, had gained fo deep a Root 
among the Heathen, that they made ufe of certain 





Charms and Evocations to call away their Gods from | 


their Enemies, and bribe them to come over to their 


Side with the Offers of a more magnificent Temple, | 


and a more honourable Worfhip among them. This 
we learn by a Paflage of Verrius Flaccus, an ancient 
Writer, quoted by |} Pliny. The Reafons of thele 
Evocations were, that they believed they could never 
take the Place as long as the Gods remained in it; of 


perhaps, as Macrobius obferves, ot of Reverence to | 
the Deities * themfelves, whom they thought they | 


could 

+ Herodotus, L. 1. ; 
|| Verrius Flaccus Auétores ponit, quibus credat in oppugnatio- 
nibus ante omnia folitum a Romanis facerdotibus evocari Deum, 10 
cujus tutela id oppidum eft, promittiq; majorem apud eos cultum. 
Plin. Hift. L. 26. ¢.2. * Vide M. Simon, ibid. 
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could not, without Impiety, make Prifoners with the 
eft of the Town. 

When this Ceremony was over, the Magiftrate fo 
lemnly devoted the Enemy to Deftruction. Macro- 
bius has given us two of thefe Forms of [vocations 
and Imprecations froma Book of Sammonicus Serenus. 
The firft was practifed againft the Carthaginians, and 
runs thus: * ** If thou art a God, or a Goddels, that 
halt Carthage under thy Care and Protection, we 
« beg and conjure thee thatthou wouldtt forfake that 
« City and that People. Leave the Place, the Sacri- 
« fices and the Temples. Depart from them, ftrike 
“4 Terror and Forgetfulnefs into the People, and 
“ come over to us at Rome. May our Places, Tem- 
“ ples and Sacrifices be more acceptable to thee. Pre- 
« fide from henceforth over our Yroops and Armies, 
“ which if thou wile grant, | vow to erect Temples, 
“ and celebrate Games to thy Honour.” Then the 
offered Sacrifices to render the Gods more propitious 
and favourable. When all things feemed to anfwer 
their Defires, the Dictator pronounced the Impreca- 
tion, and in thefe Words devoted the Place to Ruin 
and Deftruction: ** || Ds Pater, Vejovis, Manes 3 or, 
“ Whether you are pleafed to be called by any other 
“Name, [ befeech you ftrike Dread, Fear and Ter- 
“ror into the Gity of Carthage, its Armies, and all 
“ that bear Arms againft our Legions and our Armies. 
“ Forfake their Armies, their Towns and their Coun- 


L, 4 * aries, 


+ Vid. Simon, ibid. 

* Si Deus, fi Dea es, cui populus Carthag. eft in tutel3, precor 
Venerorq; veniamq; a vobis peto ut vos populum Carthag. deferatis, 
Loca, Templa, Sacra, Urbemg; relinquatis, eiqs Civitati & Popu- 
lo Metum, Formidinem Oblivionemq; immittatis. Ad me meof- 
que veniatis; Templa, Sacra, Urbs acceptior probatiorg; fit. Si 
Ita feceritis, voveo vobis Templum Ludofque Rome facturum. 
Macrob. Saturn. L. V1. cap. 9. 

| Dis Pater, Vejovis, Manes, five vos quovis alio nomine fas 
“nominare ut omnes illam urbem Carthag. Exercitumq; Fuga, 
ormidine, Terrore compleatis, utq; eos Hoftes, eofq; Homines, 
'tbemq; Agrofq; eorum abducatis, Lumine {upero privetis, &c. 
Si hee ita facietis, & ego fciam, fentiamq; mtelligaqs factum, 


hy ovibus atris tribus, tellus mater atq; Jupiter, obteltor. Macrod. 
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*¢ tries, deprive them of the heavenly Light; which 
“Cif you grant, and I know and find to be granted, 
“¢ T promile to facrifice three black Sheep to thee of 
“ Fupiter, €fc.” Macrobius adds, that the Romays 
took care to conceal the Names of their City and 
their tutelar Gods, left their Enemies fhould pradife 
the fame Charm again{ft them, and evocate and deco 

their own guardian Deities. But there feems to have 
been no need of this Concealment and Secrefy, fince 
fome of their Forms and Charms might be applied to 
any Deity without knowing its Name. For one of 
them runs thus in Macrodius himlelf: “* Vejovis Ma 
“ es, or whether you are called by any other Name,” 
€?c. The other faith, ‘* Whether you are a God or 
® a Goddels,” fc. And this, faith Varro, was the 
Form they always ufed to avert a Calamity, when 
they could not tell by which of the Gods it was in 
flicted upon them. But to return to Fofephus: The 
learned * Man, whofe Differtation | have quoted a 
bove, afferts, that the Heathens had borrowed the 
Notion of tutelar Deities from the Fews. I will not 
difpute the Matter with him here; nor will 1 deny 
but the Fews held {uch a Doctrine, as may be proved 
from feveral Places of the holy Scripture. But fince 
it does not appear that they had any Notion of thefe 
Charms and Evocations, nor of the Angels leaving 
the Places under their Proteétion in imminent Dan- 
gers, and jutt before their approaching Deftruétion; 
[ rather believe that Fo/ephus inferted this Circum- 
ftance of the Voice heard in the Temple, and the 
Departure of the tutelar Gods, as he did many other 
Paffages in his Hiftory, to give it an heathenifh At, 
as I faid before, to render it more agrecable and pala- 
table to the Heathens, who were very fond of fuch 
Prodigies, and at the fame time to make his Court to 
the Roman Emperor, as if he had the Gods plainly on 
his Side, and Providence in an efpecial manner aflift- 
ed him in his Conqucft of Yeru/alem. Tacitus t, who, 


I make 

* M.Simon, ibid. | 
+ Expaff repente Delubri fores, & audita vox humana major, 
excedere Deos ; fimul ingens motus excedentium. Tacit. Hi? L-5: 
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1 make no doubr, had this Story from Fofephus, grafts 
another Prodigy upon it, namely, that the Gates of 
the Temple flew open of themlelves. This 1 call a 
Prodigy, becaufe the fudden flying open of the Doors 
was looked upon by the Ancients as a Prefage of fome 
evil and impending Misfortune. Thus we read in 
Suetonius, that before the Murther ot ‘/ulius Cae/ar in 
the Capitol, his Wife Ca/purnia dreamt that her Huf- 
band was murder’d in her Arms, and that immediate- 
ly the Doors flew open of themfelves. Whe fame 
Writer, among other Prefages that preceded the 
Death of || Nero, relates that the Doors of the Mau- 
foleum burft open of themfelves. To name no more 
Inftances,-+ Lampridius faith, that the fudden opening 
of the Gates of Fanus’s Temple was looked upon, a- 
mong other things, as fatal to the Emperor Commodus. 
Before I part with this Subject, I fhall take notice of 
fome pretty great Miftakes committed by Men of 
Learning, upon this very Paflage of Yofephus. The 
firt of thefe is * Eu/ebius, who faith, that at the 
Pentecoft, and about the Time of the Death of Chrift, 
there were Tremblings and Noifes in the Temple, and 
that a Voice was heard, faying, Let us go hence; and 
ior this he quotes Fo/epbus. Whereas that Writer pla- 
ces thefe Circumftances about the Ruin of Feru/alem, 
ind the Deftruction of the Temple. Some perhaps 
may imagine, that his Words have fuffered Violence, 
and have been tranfpofed by the Carelefnefs of Tran- 
ictibers, who have placed this at the Time of Chrift’s 
Pafion, which fhould have been fet lower about the’ 
Ruin of Ferufalem. But as Eu/febius hath afferted the 
ame in another + place, there cannot be the leaft 
Ground or Reafon for fuch a Plea. For in the eighth 


Book 
| Suetonius'in Nerone. 
t Lampridius in Commodo, Edit. Salmafii, Fol. p. st. 


| Jofephus vernaculus Judzorum fcriptor circa hec tempora (i.e. 
Chriftj mortem) Die Pentecoftes Sacerdotes primum commotiones 
“corum & quofdam fonitus fcripfiffe teftatur, dein ex Adytis Tem- 
Pl tepentinam f{ubito erupiffe vocem, T'ran{migremus. 
|} Vide Cafauboni Exercitationes in Baronium, Anno. 93. £- 
it, Franecf, p. 466. 
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Book of his Demonftratio he faith, that at the laf 
Supper, when Chritt gave the facred Elements to his 
Apoftles, he by that Act annulled and abolifhed th 
Fewifh Law, as if (* faith he) by thefe Words, Let y 

o hence, the Difciples were to renounce the Fewip 
Religion, which he came to deftroy. || St. Ferom a. 
te{ts the fame, and recedes {till farther from the Truth 
than Eu/ebius; for he quotes Fo/epbus 7 as faying, the 
this happened about the Crucifixion of Chrift, which, 
by Scaliger’s Computation, makes a plain Parachro. 
nifm of no lefs than 37 Years. If thofe two Writer 
had related thefe Particulars as from themfelves, an 
upon their own Authority, their Evidence might 
have been indeed of fome Weight, and one migh 
have thought that they had their Accounts from Av 
thors of greater Credit than Fofephus. But fince,'ti 
plain, both of them quote that Hiftorian, and both 
profefs to have their Accounts from him, nothing ca 
excufe them from great Want of Exaétnefs and At 
tention; fince they not only mifquote Fo/ephus, bu 
even contradict themfelves. For Eu/ebius himfelf, i 
another place, fixes this Circumftance after the |] Deat 
of Chrift ; and St. Ferom too, as if he had refolvei 
to follow him in every Step he takes, refers that Pa 
fage, which he had plac’d fo many Years before, T # 
the Deftruction of the Temple. Strange that thot 
two great Men fhould be right in thefe Account, 
when they do not cite Yo/ephus, and only flip aw 
blunder in thofe very Places where they quote : 
Hitto- 


* Tanquam per illa verba ueraCalvwuey tyr d Sev fignificetur ® 
nunciari Legi Mofaice, quam Chriftus irritam fecerit, tradens fy 
bola. Lib.’Amdes%, 250. 

| Vide Cafaub. in Baronium, 242d. 418 

+ Denique etiam Jofephum, qui vernaculus eft Judzorum Sc | : 
tor, aflerere illo tempore, quo crucifixus eft Dominus, ex Adyts | 
erupifle vocem dicentium, Tranfmigremus. Hieron. Epiff. ad Mi 
cellum. 

|| Tat're isopes uD 1 2eIQ- cwmpG@ nus ye ovev a. 

+ Quando PrefidesTempli confona voce Angeli dixerunt, Tat! 
migremus ex his fedibus. N.B In quo loco (ut ait Scaliger) ir 


quitur de Excidio Templi. Vide Hieron. in P/alm. 66. 
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yiftorian! The next Writer I fhall take notice of in 
elation to this Piece of Hiftory, is Baronius, who in 
his Rcclefiaftical Annals * falls hard upon the Fewifh 
Writer, and charges him with Malice or |} Ignorance 
in placing this Circumftance about the Dettru@tion of 
yerufalent, which, he faith, u/edius hath fixed at the 
Death of our Saviour. A Cenfure as wrong and 4s 
unjutt, as it is hard and fevere. For fince it is certain 
that Eu/ebius quotes Fofephus for what he faith, and 
fthers his Miftake upon him, the Reficétions of the 
Cardinal muft recoil upon himfelf. But the oddeft 
and wildeft Account of this Story is what we meet 
with in Sazdas’s Lexicon under the Article of the 
Emperor Claudius. ‘{hat anonymous Writer (and he 
was much in the right to keep himfelf fo) faith, that 
the fews being feditious and outrageous againft the 
Chriftians, the Emperor fent Fe/ix to be Governor of 
Yudea, with Orders to quell and punifh them; and 
that, as they were gathered in the Temple, a Voice 
was heard, faying, Let us go hence; and this, he 
fith, happened the third Year after the Deftru@ion 
of the + Jews. But (not to mention the Government 
of Felix, which is here wretchedly mifplaced, fince 
that Magiftrate ruled in Fudea at the Time of St. Paul) 
what had the Chriftians to do with the Yews in this 
Matter? And how could the Voice have been heard 
from the Sanétuary three Years after the Ruin of the 
City, and the Deftruétion of the Temple? But the 
whole Account is fuch a fad Rhapfody and Complica- 
tion of Errors and Miftakes, that it does not deferve 
aferious Thought, much lefs an exprefs and formal 
Confutation. As I have no direé&t Proof of what I 
have faid in relation to Fo/ephus, but ’tis merely aCon- 
jeture of my own, I am not willing to lay a greater 


Strefs 

* Anno 34. N° 93. 

| Vide Cafaubonum in Baronium, iid. 

T Susuidvrwv F Meduiov x7 Xestavar, aenovre Stisnow a= 
Ts Kaan cov Dotrixg, ueAMouS aur TuwcpeN TéTes. Tov 4 
MS Te heed aS eoConav Cavin NHB, cn F AdVzwv, Aeyeoe, M:- 
“tue See TOV WTED Dev" XH) THT Yepovev. Teirw CF & Tavwdsdeig 
Vip Sapy cay. VideSuidze Lexicon in Claudio. 
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Strefs upon it than it will bear, but fhall be ready to 
fubmit to the Opinion of Men of greater Learning, 
and more judicious Criticks. 





ARTICLE XIX. 


The OCEANA, and other Works of James Hap. 
RINGTON, E/g; colletted, methodiz’d and re. 
view d, with an exact Account of bis Life pre. 
jix'd by John Toland. Yowhich is added, An 
Appendix, containing all the political Traéts 
wrote by this Author, omitted in Mr. Toland’s 
Edition. London: Printed for A. Millar, at 
Buchanan’s Head, againft St. Clements 
Church, 77 the Strand. 1737. Folio. Pages 
632, befides the Life and other Appendages, 


T would be wrong, ina Journal of Literature, to 
take no notice of fo beautiful an Edition as this is 
of the Works of a very eminent Writer, upon a Sub- 


ject of the higheft Dignity, and the moft unqueftion- | 


able Importance. ’*Tis true they have been long in 
the World, they have fubfifted above half a Century, 
and might be fuppofed to be generally known in the 
Country where they were produced; but it may be 
affirmed for all this, that altho’ the Prefs has not now 
given them Birth, it has in a manner reftored them 
from the Dead, and thereby made a real Acquifition 


T_T eee ee eee ne 


to the Republick of Letters, whofe Property in them | 
is hereby enlarged, as they are put into the Poffeftion | 


of many of its Subjeéts, who could otherwife have 
had no Share in them; the former Impreffions being 


quite fold off, and fcarcely a Book of them to be feen | 


or procured: Befides, their Refufcitation is attende 


with confiderable Improvement, and they now rile 


with a greater Perfection than they could heretoiore 
boaft of: Further, tho’ this be the third time the ma- 
jo 


— a a re er a ee aS Slee 
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jor Part of them has vifited the Commonwealth of 
Learning, no Intelligence, I believe, was ever before 
sven of it in this way; fo that for feveral Reafons 
rnere is no Impropriety in exhibiting an Account of 
them at this Time to the Publick. 

The firft Piece in this Collection is entitled, Zhe 
Grounds and Reafons of Monarchy confidered; and ex- 
enplified in the Scotith Line, out of their own beft Au- 
thors and Records. 

The Author,* at the Entrance of it, expreffes his 
Surprize at the Prevalency of Mouarchical above Po- 
sular Government, in all Ages and Parts of the World, 
(o as they could never yet come into Comparifon. To 
clear this Point, he confidered how infcrutably Pro- 
vidence carries on the Turns and Stops of all Govern- 
ments, fo that moft People rather found than made 
thm. The Conftitutions of Men, fome not fit to 
be Mafters of their Liberty, fome not capable, fome 
not willing; the Ambition of fettled Tyrants, who 
breaking their own Bonds have brought in violent Al- 
trations; and laftly, civil Difcords have either cor- 
rupted or altered better Settlements. But what a- 
ftonithed him moft, was to fee thofe of that heroic 
and learned Age, not only not rifing to Thoughts of 
Liberty, but inftead thereof turning their Wits and 
owords againft themfelves in the Maintenance of thofe 
whofe Slaves they were. He makes a long Enquiry 
into the Caufes of thefe things, and fhews how 
they come to pafs; he lets us fee what it is that has 
lupified the lefs knowing Herd of Mankind, and 

what 

* This, if we may truft Toland, was not Mr. Harrington, but 
one Fobn Hall, born in the City of Durham, educated at Cam- 
ridge, and a Student of Gray’s-Inn. This Man was ordered by 
the Council of State (of whom he had an yearly Penfion) to at- 
tend Oliver into Scotland, where, probably, he compiled this viru- 
lent Piece. He wrote, as we are told, feveral other things in Profe 
and Verfe, and died before he was full thirty, lamented asa Prodi- 
gy of his Age. How this T'ra€t came to be publifhed at the Head 
of our Author’s Writings, I know not: however, finding it here, 

confider it in the fame Light with the reft of the Volume, and 
accordingly give an Account of it, 
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what has mifled the more fearching Part, what has 
corrupted their Judgments and. enthralled their Confgj, 
ences, and made them abject Advocates for implicit 
Subjeétion to arbitrary Power. . 

Next he confiders the Foundations of Kingthip, in 
their Legality and Policy: his Intention is to proye 
that it has none true, or, as he ftiles it, authentic. Jp 
his Opinion it can neither be lawful nor good, He 
canvaffes all its Pretenfions to both, and is at abyp. 
dance of Pains to demonftrate them delufory and 
groundlefs. The Advocates of Monarchical Gover. 
ment are, he fays, mighty forward to difplay all the 
Advantages of it, fuppofing it always well fettled, 
and in the Hands of virtuous Men; °° but they never 
“© talk of it in its corrupt State, under lewd Kings 
“¢ and unfettled Laws; they never let fall a word of 
“© the Dangers of [nter-reigns, the Minorities and 
“ Vices of Princes, Mifgovernments, evil Counfely 
«¢ Ambitions, Ambiguities of Titles, and the Animo- 
“¢ fities and Calamities that follow them, with the ne 
“© ceffary Injuftices and Oppreffions by which Mo- 
“© narchs hold themfelves faft in their Seats.” 

All thefe unhappy Particulars, he thinks, are mot 
luftrioufly exemplified in the Race of the Scottif 
Kings, which, if not an Argument againft theJuttice | 
of entailing the Government of a Nation upon any | 
one Family, is, in his Opinion, a very {trong one, 2 
gainft our fuffering over us the Dominion of fuch a 
one, whofe criminal Lives and formidable Deaths 
have been Evidences of God’s Wrath upon it for fo 
many Generations. It is for the Support of this fine 
Reafoning that he rakes the Scotch Hiltory, and ex: | 
tracts from it a {candalous Chronicle of all the Kings 
of that Country from Fergus to Charles the Second, | 
which makes the fecond Part of this Treatife. In 
this, with a true Party Rancor, he records nothing 
but what he could pick up of their perfonal Vices, 
the Errors of their Adminiftration, and the Mistor- | 
tunes of their Reigns. Among an hundred and ten 


of them, he has found fcarcely one to commend. = 
as 
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has prefented us with the black Side of their Chara- 
Gers, and would have his Readers believe it to be the 
whole, concealing all the Reverfe. Tho’ his Defign 
was to calumniate only the Kings of Scotland, he has, 
in (pight of himfelf, drawn a hideous Picture of the 
People likewife; which may give us as frightful an 
Idea of popular Sedition, as he would have us to form 
of regal Tyranny. In drawing up this Account, he 
has numbered with the Faults of the Scotti/> Princes 
the Confpiracies and Rebellions of their turbulent Sub- 
ets, and even their Murders and Affaffinations by 
the Hands of Villains; and he has adopted the abfurd 
Fictions relating to them, that were hatched by the 
[onorance and Superftition of the Times from whence 
he drew much of his Story. With refpe& to the firft 
it may be faid, he produced thofe fad Cataftrophes of 
many of the Kings, as Inftances of divine Vengeance 
upon them for their Wickednefs: but how came heto 
be an authorifed Interpreter of Providence in thefe 
Matters? he might have found a fevere Rebuke of 


, this Prefumption, had he ftudied the Gofpel as care- 


fully as he did thefe old Records. With regard to 
the latter it may be alledg’d, that he difcovers fome 
Doubt of one of the Fables I refer to, viz. King 
Duf’s being tormented by a Witch thro’ the Media- 
tion of a waxen Image. He fays, that zt /eems nearly 
dilant from a Fable, but notwithftanding, he fets ic 


down as a Truth; and he gives us the vulgar Tale of - 


Mackbeth’s three Witches as authentic, and without 
any Precaution. 

The next thing that we have here (and indeed the 
Mafter-piece of all Mr. Harrington’s Writings) is, 
the OceaN A: being the Model of a Common- 
wealth, addrefs’d to his Highnefs the Lord Protector 
of that of England, Scotland, and Ireland. It is a 
Sort of political Romance, in Imitation, as Toland 
lays, of PLaro’s Atlantic Story. He has, in his 
Life of the Author, given a fuccinét Account of it. 
The Book, he fays, confifls of Preliminaries divided 
‘No two Parts, and a third Section called the sap 
Ci 
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cil of Legiflators; then follows the Model of the Com. 
monwealth, or the Body of the Book; and laf} 
comes the Corol/ary or Conclufion, The preliminary 
Difcourfes contain the Principles, Generation, anq 
Effects of all Governments, whether Monarchical, 


Ariftocratical, or Popular, and their feveral Corrup. | 


tions, as Tyranny, Oligarchy, and Anarchy, with 
all the good or bad Mixtures that naturally refult from 
them. But the firft Part does in a more particular 
Manner treat of ancient Prudence, or that Genius of 
Government which moft prevailed in the World till 
the Time of Julius Cefar. None can confult a more 
certain Oracle that would conceive the Nature of fos 
reign or domeftic Empire; the Balance of Land or 
Money; Arms or Contracts; Magittracy and Judica- 
tures; 4gravian Laws; Elections by the Ballot, Ro- 
tation of Officers, with a great many fuch Head; 
efpecially the Inconveniencies and Pre-eminencies of 
each Kind of Government, or the true Comparifon 
of them all together. ‘Thefe Subjects, Mr. Toland 


obferves, have been generally treated diftinétly; yet | 


he is of Opinion, that in this fhort Difcourfe theres 


a more full and clearer Account of them, than canbe | 


eafily found elfewhere. 
The fecond Part of the Preliminaries treats of mo 
dern Prudence, or that Genius of Government which 


oer 


has moft obtained in the World fince the Extirpation | 


of the Roman Liberty, particularly the Gothick Con 
ftitution, beginning with the Inundation of the bar- 
barous Northern Nations over the Roman Empire. In 
this Difcourfe there is a very clear Account of the 
Englifo Government under the Romans, Saxons, Dawes 
and Normans, till the Foundations of it were cut 
ningly undermined by Henry VII. terribly thaken by 
Henry VAN. and utterly ruined under Charles 1. Hert 
he mutt read, who would in a little Compafs com 
pleatly underftand the ancient Feuds and Tenures, the 


eae 


ee 


Original and Degrees of our Nobility, with the 10 | 


ferior Orders of the reft of the People: under the 


Saxons, what was meant by Ealdorman, or ae 
ning § 
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King’s Thane, middle Thane, or Vavafors; their 
Shiremoots, Sheriffs and Vifcounts; their Halymoots, 
Weidenagemoots, and fuch others. Here likewife 
we may learn to underftand the Baronage of the Nor- 
mans, as the Barons by their Poffeffions, by Writ, or 
by Letters Patent; with many other Particulars which 
ive an Infight into the Springs and Management of 
the Barons Wars, fo frequent and famous in our An- 
nals. The reft of this Difcourfe is {pent in fhewing 
the natural Caufes of the Diffolution of the Norman 
Monarchy under Charles the Firft, and the Genera- 
tion of the Commonwealth, or rather the Anarchy 
that (ucceeded. 

Next follows the Council of Legiflators: here, 
under feigned Names, nine Lawgivers are introdu- 
ced, who perfectly underftand the feveral Govern- 
ments they are defigned to reprefent. ‘The Province 
of the firft was the Commonwealth of J//rae/; that 
of the fecond, Athens; of the third, Sparta; of the 
fourth, Carthage; of the fifth, the Acheans, Etoli- 
ansand Lycians; of the fixth, Rome; of the feventh, 
Venice; of the eighth, Switzerland; and of the ninth, 
Holland. Out of the Excellencies of all thefe, fup- 
ply’d with the Fruits of his own Invention, Mr. Har- 
rington framed the Plan of his Oceana; and indeed, as 
Mr. Zoland goes on, who is our Guide in this Ac- 
count, he fhews himfelf in that Work fo throughly 
vers'd in their feveral Hiftories and Conftitucions, that 
to any Man who would rightly underftand them, a 
better Teacher cannot be recommended : for here they 
are diffe&ed and laid open to «!i Capacities, their Per- 
fections applauded, their Inconveniencies expos’d, and 
Parallels frequently made between them no lef enter- 
taining than ufeful. Nor are the ancient Eafern or 
European Monarchies forgot, but exhibited with all 
their Advantages and Corruptions, without the leaft 
Difimulation or Partiality. 

In the Plan itfelf Mr. Afzrrington’s Method is, to 
lay down his Orders or Laws in fo many pofitive Pro- 
Politions, to each of which he fubjoins an explanato- 


M. sy 
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ry Difcourfe ; and if there be Occafion, adds a Speech 
fuppofed to be delivered by the Lord ARCHonN, of 
fome of the Legiflators. Thete Speeches, Mr. 7%. 
land fays, are extraordinary fine, contain a world of 
good Learning and Obfervation, and are perpetual 
Commentaries on his Laws. In the Corollary, which 
is the Conclufion of the whole Work, he fhews how 
the laft Hand was put to his Commonwealth; which 
we muft not imagine to treat only of the Form of the 
Senate and Affemblies of the People, or the Manner 
of waging War and governing in Peace. It contains 
befides, the Difcipline of a National Religion, and 
the Security of a Liberty of Confcience: A Form of 
Government for Scotland, tor Lreland, and the other 
Provinces of the Commonwealth; Governments for 
London and Wefiminfler, proportionably to which the 
other Corporations of the Nation are to be modell’d; 
Directions for the encouraging of Trade; Laws for 
regulating Academies; and moft excellent Rules for 
the Education of our Youth, as well to the Wars or 
the Sea, to Manufactures or Husbandry, as to Law, 
Phyfick, or Divinity, and chiefly to the Breeding and 
true Figure of accomplifhed Gentlemen. There are 
admirable Orders for reforming the Stage; the Num- 
ber, Choice, and Bufinefs of the Officers of State, 
and of the Revenue, with all Sorts of Officers; and 
an exact Account both of their Salaries, and the or 
dinary yearly Charge of the whole Commonwealth, 
which for two rarely confiftent Things, the Grandeur 
of its State, and the frugal Management of its Re: 
venues, exceeds all the Governments that ever wert. 
To this Account of the Oceana Mr. Toland adis 
that of its Antagonifts. The firft, he fays, that matt | 
Exceptions to it was Dr. Henry Frerne, afterwats | 
Bifhop of Cheffer. The Lady A/bton, our Author | 
Sifter, prefented him with one of the Books, and dt 
fired his Opinion of it, which he quickly fent in fuct 
a manner as fhewed he did not approve of the Do 
ctrine, tho’ he treated the Writer and his Learnt 
with due Refpect. To the Letter that contained hi 
I Judgmest 
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Judgment a Reply was made, and fome Queries fent 
along with it by Mr. Harrington, to every one of 
which a diftinét Anfwer was return’d by the Doétor; 
which being again confuted by Hlarrington, he pub- 
lifhed the whole in the Year 1656, under the Title of 
Pian Piano, or an Intevcourfe between H. Ferne, Do- 
for in Divinity, and James Harrington, E/g3 upon 
Occafion of the Doétor’s Cenfure of the Commonwealth 
of Oceana. ‘This, Mr. Zoland owns, isa Treatife of 
little Importance. Without entring into the Merits 
of the Debate, or prefuming to determine who had 
the better in the Argument, we may venture to af- 
firm, that the Doctor was the gentecler, as well ’As 
the more intelligible Difputant: he is throughout 
calm and difpaffionate, concile and pérf{picuous Mr. 
Harrington, on the contrary, warm and peevifh, tedious, 
and in his Expreffion too often harfh, verbofe and‘hea- 
vy. The Reader will have a Specimen of his Rea- 
foning in the following Anfwer to an Objection of 
the Doétor’s upon a very delicate Point. The Do- 
Gor, in his Reply to Harrington’s firft Query, ‘tells 
him, ** He did not a little wonder at his Affertions 
“and Inferences, Pag. 16 and 17 ‘of his Oceana, + 

M 2 ** where 


+ The Paffages here cenfured are in the 49th and goth Pages 
of Mr. Mil/ar’s Edition of the Oceana, and are as follow : 


“ The Church or Congregation of the People of J/rae/ affem. 
“bled in a military Manner, and had the Refult,of the Common- 
“wealth, or the Power of confirming all their Laws,' tho’’pro- 
“pofed even by God himfelf; as where they make him King; 
“and where they reject and depofe him as civil Magiftrate,, and 
“ele& S2v/. It is manifeft that he gives no fuch Example, toia 
“ Legiflator in a popular Government, as to deny or evade the 
“ Power of the People, which were a Contradiétion: but thd’ he 
“ defervedly blames the Ingratitude of the People in that Action, 
I he commands Semue/, being next under himfelf fupreme .Ma- 
: gittrate, to bearken to their Voice, and comforts him, faying, 
. They have not rejected thee, but they have rejected me that I foould 
«tt reign over them. But to reject him that he fhould not reign 
, ver them, was as civil Magiftraté ta depofe him. The Power, 
f therefore, which the People had to depofe even God himfelf, as 
, wt was Civil Magiltrate, leaves little Doubt but that they had 

Power to have rejected any of thofe Laws confirm'd by them 

* through 
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“ where he {peaks of the //raelites making God their 
“¢ King, and their Power of rejecting and depofing 
“¢ him as their civil Magiftrate.” His Inference alfo, 
he tells him, feems ftrange and infirm, * That the 
“© had Power to have rejected the Mo/aic Inftirutions, 
«< and that That only which was refolved (or chofen) 
“ by that People was their Law.” This, he further 
tells him, is fo far from good Logick, that it falls 
fhort of good Divinity; ‘* for it muft fuppofe God 
‘© and the People on equal Terms at their entring that 
“ Covenant; wheieas God often (efpectally in Deut.) 
“ fhews his Right of commanding, and _ enforces 
“ their Obedience to his Commands upon the ante: 
“ cedent Obligations of his being the Lord their 
“ God, his chufing them a peculiar People, his 
“ bringing them out of Egypt.” 

Now in Anfwer to this Mr. Harrington fays, “ Al- 
¢ beit the Authority of propofing Laws appertains to 
“ every Senate, as fuch, yet the Laws of the Com: 
“ monwealth of the f/ebrews having been all made 
“ by an infallible Legiflator, even God himlelf, the 
*¢ Senate had no Laws in the Beginning to propof, 


“© but came afterwards to propofe, when thofe Laws 
. 


¢ 
a 


“~ 
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tor if you find (fays he) the Kings upon fuch Oc 
cafions as David, 1 Sam. vii. 2. and Hezekiah, 
6¢ 2 Chron. xxx. propofing, and the People refolving, 
“© was this likely to have been introduced by them? 
“ Or if the People had the Refult in the Monarchy, 
“¢ muft they not much more have had it in the Con 
“ monwealth? Wheretore the Authority of prope 
‘6 fing unto the People was derived by the King from 
“© the Judge, by the Judge from the Sanhedrim, by 
“ the Sanhedrim from A4s/es, and by Mo/es from 
“ God: as Exod. xix. 5. where God giveth him Io- 
“© ftrudtions 
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But if all and every one of the 
Laws of J/rae/ being propofed by God, were no otherwile er 
aéted than by Covenant with the People, then that only whic 
‘© was refolved by the People of J/rae/ was their Layv.” 


‘¢ throughout the Scripture. 
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given in the Beginning came to need Additions; | 
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« ftruétions for a Propofition unto the People; Aus 
« halt thou fay unto the Children of (rael, if 
«you will obey my Voice indeed, and keep my Covenant, 
“ then you fhall be unto me a Kingdom of Prietts: If 
« you will (not whether you will or no) you fhall be 
« (which relates unto the future) unto me a King- 
“ dom; that is, I will be your King. God having 
“ given thefe Inftructions unto his fole Legiflator, 
“ Mofes came (accordingly) and called for the Elders of 
“ the People, and laid before their Faces all thefe Words 
“ that the Lord had commanded him. And all the Peo- 
“ ple anfwered together (gave their Suffrage, nemine 
© contradicente) and faid, All that the Lord bath [po- 
“ ken we will do: and Moles returned the Words (that 
“ is, the Suffrage, or Refult) of the People unto the 
“ Lord. Wherefore God was King in J/rael by Co- 
“venant, propofed by himfelf or his Servant Aofes, 
“ and refolved by the People. Now that he was af- 
“ terwards rejeéted by the People, when they chofe 
“another King, that he fhould not reign over them, 
“1 Sam. viii. 7. are his own Words. And if in thefe 
“ Words he fhew plainly, that the People had Pow- 
“erro rejeét a Law that was not only propofed un- 
“ tothem, but refolved by them; then muft it needs 
“be included, even in God’s own Words, that the 
“ Peaple muft have had Power to have rejected any 
“thing that was propofed, and not confirmed by 
“them. And yet you tell me, (as he goes on addref- 
“ fing the Doétor) that this is fo far from good Logick, 
“ that it falls foort of good Divinity. And why? be- 
“caule it muft fuppofe God and the People on equal 
“ Terms at their entring into Covenant. Then that a 
“ King either cannot covenant, for Example, with 
“his Chandler to ferve him with Wax, or that the 
“ Chandler was upon equal Terms, or Hail-Fellow 
“ well-met with the King, at their entering that Co- 
“ venant, comes up to good Divinity. Such is the 
“ Logick which you chop with me, €#c. 
“For if by the word Zerms you underftand the 
Conditions of the Covenant, it is fair: as to thefe 
M 3 “ indeed, 
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‘¢ indeed, the Parties covenanting are fo far equal, that 
“© they may equally will or chute; elfe it were a Pre- 
“ cept or Command, noc a Covenant. But if by 
“© the word Zerms you underftand the Dignity or 
“ Power of the Partics, it is not fair, but an Equi- 
“ vocation; for the Equality of the Parties in that 
‘© Senfe is nothing at all unto the Equality of theCo- 
“ venant.———In the former Regard, to talk of the 
“¢ electing or depofing of God, who is King, be the 
“6 Heathen never fo unquiet, were indced impious; but 
“¢ in the latter it is moft certain, that he ruleth among 
“ no other than a confenting, a refolving, a willing 
“ People.” 

The next that wrote againf{t Oceana was Matthew 
Wren, eldeft Son to the Bifhop of Ely. His Book 
was entitled Con/iderations, and reftrained only to the 
firft Part of the Preliminaries. To this Mr. Harring- 
ton publifhed an Anfwer in the firft Book of his Pre 
rogative of popular Government, where he enlarges, 
explains, and vindicates his Affertions. Mr. Toland 
leaves the Reader to judge, how unequal this Com: 
bat was, and after what manner he treated his Adver- 
fary: it was with great Rudenefs and Contempt. 

A third Oppofer of Oceana, and the laft Mr. 7o- 
land mentions, was Richard Baxter: It was againtt 
that Treatife he chiefly levelled his Holy Commonwealth, 
of which our Author, it feems, made fo flight, that 
he vouchfafed no other Anfwer to it but half a Sheet 
of Cant and Ridicule: perhaps, becaufe he could find 
no Reafon to offer. 

The Prerogative of popular Government, (above-named) 
which is the third thing in this Volume, confifts of two 


-~ 


no 


Books. The former (in Harrington’s own Words) cot- | 


cerning the firft Preliminary of Oceana, enlarged, inter- 


preted, and vindicated from all fuch Miftakes or Slanders | 


as have been alledg’d againft it under the Notion of 
Objections. ‘The fecond, concerning Ordination, * 
gainft Dr. H. Hammond, Dr. L. Seaman, and the Av- 
thors they follow. In which two Books is contail- 


ed the whole Commonwealth of the Hebrews, or of 
I [rats 
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Jacl, Senate, People, and Magiftracy, both as it 
food in the Inftitution by Mo/es, and as it came to 
he formed after the Captivity. As alfo the different 
Policies introduc’d into the Church of Chriff, during 
the Time of the Apoftles. 

The firft Part of this Work, which, as we have 
already faid, is a Confutation of Mr. /Vven’s Confi- 
derations, diicuffes the following Quettions, viz. 
1. Whether Prudence be well diftingu:fhed into an- 
cient and modern? 2. Whether a Commonwealth be 
rightly defined to be aGovernment of Laws, and not 
of Men; and Monarchy to be aGovernment of {ome 
Man, or a few Men, and not of Laws? 3. Whether 
the Balance of Dominion in Land be the natural Caufe 
of Empire? 4. Whether the Balance of Empire be 
well divided into National and Provincial; and whe- 
ther thefe two, or any Nations that are of diftin& 
Balance, coming to depend upon one and the fame 
Head, fuch a Mixture creates a new Balance? ¢.Whe- 
ther there be any common Right or Intereft of Man- 
kind diftinét from the Parts taken feverally ; and how 
by the Orders of a Commonwealth this may beft be 
diftinguifhed from private Intereft? 6. Whether the 
Senatus-confulta, or Decrees of the Roman Senate, had 
the Power of Laws? 7. Whether the Ten Command- 
ments propofed by God, or Mo/es, were voted by the 
People of //rael? 8. Whether a Commonwealth com- 
ing up to the Perfeétion of the Kind, comes not up 
to the Perfection of Government, and has no Flaw 
init? 9. Whether Monarchy coming up to the Per- 
fection of the Kind, comes not fhort of the Perfeéti- 
on of Government, and has not fome Flaw in it? Un- 
der this Head the Author treats of the Balance of 
France; of the Original of a landed Clergy; of Arms 
and their Kinds. 10. Whether a Commonwealth 
that was not at firft broken by herfelf, was ever conquer- 
ed by the Arms of any Monarch? 11. Whether there 
be not an Agrarian, or fome Law or Laws of that Na- 
ture, to fupply the Defeé& of it in every Common- 
Wealth: and whether the Agrarian, as it is {tated in 

M +4 Oceana, 
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Oceana, be not equal and fatisfactory to all Interefts? 
12. Whether Courfes or a Rotation be neceffary toa 
well ordered Commonwealth? Under this Query js 
confidered the Courfes or Perambole of J/rae/ before 
the Captivity, together with the Epitome of Athens 
and Venice. 

Thefe are very curious Subjects, and perhaps no 
Man ever living was a greater Matter of them than 
our Author: He has in the handling of them fhewg 
a wonderful Knowledge of all the ancient and mo. 
dern Conftitutions, and a furprifing Sagacity in judg. 
ing of their feveral Excellencies and Imperfections, 
and generally reafons upon them with great Exadtne§ 
and Solidity: Had the Politenefs of his Manner, and 
the Elegance of his Diction, been equal to his Erudi- 
tion, he would in thefe Difquifitions, and the Oceana, 
have been a delightful, as well as a moft inftru@ive 
Writer. But I proceed to the fecond Book of The 
Prerogative of popular Government. ete | 

This Mr. Harrington ftiles, 4 political Difcoup 
concerning Ordination. He divides it into five Chap- 
ters: The firft by way of Introdudction, explaining 
the words Chiretonia (popular Suffrage) and Chir 
thefia (laying on of Hands,) paraphrattically relates 
the Story of the Perambulation made by the Apoftles 
Paul and Baruadas thro’ the Cities of Lycaonia, Piji- 
dia, fc. The fecond proves thofe Cities, or mof 
of them, at the Time of this Perambulation, to have 
been under popular Government: Under this Head 
there is reprefented the whole Adminiftration of a 
Roman Province. The third fhews the Deduction of 
the Cirotonia from popular Government, and of the 
original Right of Ordination from the Chirotoma: 


qemu ees 


Here we have a Draught of the Inftitution of the | 


Sanhedrim or Senate of J/rael by Mo/es, and of that 
at Rome by Romulus. The fourth traces the Deduttt 
on of the Chivothefia {rom Monarchical or Ariftocta 
tical Government, and the fecond way of Ordination 
from the Chirothefia: In this Seétion there is a Delt 
neation of the Commonwealth of the Fews as it at 
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fer the Captivity. The fifth debates whether the 
Chirotoniay us’d in the Cities mentioned, was (as is 
wferted by Dr. Hammond, Dr. Seaman, and the Au- 
thors they follow) the fame with the Chirothefia, or 
far different thing; In the Profecution of this En- 
uiry are exhibited the divers Kinds of Church-Go- 
yernment introduced and exercifed in the Age of the 
Apoftles. . : 

Our Author being, as Mr. Zoland tells us, much 
importuned on all Hands to draw up an Abridgment 
of his Oceana, he at length confented; and fo in 1659 
printed it, under the Title of The drt of Lawgiving: 
Inthree Books. The firft, which treats of the Foune 
dations and Superftruétures of all Kinds of Government, 
isan Abftraét of his Preliminaries to the Oceana: and 
the third Book, fhewing a Model of popular Govern- 
ment fitted to the prefent State ov Balance of this Nation, 
isan exact Epitome of the Oceana itfelf, with fhort 
Difcourfes explaining the Propofitions. The fecond 
Book between thefe two is, a tull Account of the Com- 
monwealth of Ufrael, with all the Variations it under- 
went: without this Book, Zoland fays, it is plainly 
impoflible to underftand that admirable Government, 
concerning which no Man wrote common Senfe be- 
fore Harrington. Whether Harrington’s Idea of it 
were genuine, or, on the contrary, the moft chime- 
tical imaginable, may be judged by the Paffages above 
quoted from the Oceana, and his Anfwers to Wren, 
which relate to an effential Part of that Conftitution ; 
they contain a Doétrine, that, certainly, at firft 
sight, feems as repugnant to common Senfe as one 
could poffibly deliver. However, our Author was 
lo well perfuaded of the Validity of every Circum- 
ance of his Scheme, that he has fet over the Preface 
of this Abridgment of it, as a Motto, Jf this Age 
fails me, the next will do me Juftice: depending upon 
the well known Maxim of Truth being eftablifhed by 

ime, 

In this Preface he has, in a very plain‘and familiar 
Manner, expofed the Grounds both of monarchical 


and 
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and popular Government, upon the Foundation of 4 
Family being but a fmaller Society or Nation, and , 
Nation only a greater Society or Family. He com. 
plains of Divines, and other ftrenuous Affertors of 
Monarchy, for dealing unfairly in this Matter, repre. 
fenting Family Government as purcly monarchical, 
while it may no lefs properly be popular. “ Te thew 
“ now the Nature of the monarchical Family, fags 
“© he, put the Cafe a Man has one thouland Pounds 
66 a Year, or thereabouts; he marries a Wife, has 
“¢ Children and Servants depending upon him (at his 
6 sood Will) in the Diftribution of his Eftate for 
“ their Livelihood. Suppofe then that this Eftate 
*¢ comes to be {pent or loft, where is the Monarchy 
«© of this Family? But if the Mafter was no othe: 
6° wife monarchical than’by vertue of his Eftate, then 
“© the Foundation or Balance of his Empire confifted 
6¢ in the thoufand Pounds a Year. 

‘© That from thefe Principles there may alfo be. 
*© popular Family, is apparent: For fuppofe fix o 
“© ten, having each three hundred Pounds a Year, or 
© fo, fhall agree to dwell together as one Family; 
“¢ can any one of thefe pretend to be Lord and Me 
“¢ fter of the fame, or to difpole of the Eftates of al 
“ the reft? Or do they not agree together upon fuch 
“¢ Orders, to which they confent equally to fubmi? 
“¢ But if fo, then certainly muft the Government ot 
“© this Family be a Government of Laws or Order, 
“6 and not the Government of onc, or of fome thre¢ | 
“¢ or four of thefe Men. | 

“© Yer the one Man in the monarchical Family g- 
“© ving Laws, and the many in the popular Famij 
“¢ doing no more, it may in this Senfe be indifferent: 
“ ly faid, that all Laws are made by Men. But its | 
¢ plain, that where the Law is made by one Maj, | 
“6 there it may be unmade by one Man; fo that the | 
«¢ Man is not governed by the Law, but the Law by 
“ the Man; which amounts to the Government 0 
“ the Man, and not of the Law: whereas the Law 
“ not being to be made but by the Many, no Mant 
«¢ govern 
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« governed by another Man, but by that only which 
«ys the common Interett; by which means this a- 
« mounts to a Government of Laws, and not of 
“6 Nien. 

« That, as he goes on, which is ufually anfwer’d 
19 this Point is, that the fix or ten, thus agreeing 
« to make one Family, muft have fome Steward; and 
“to make fuch a Steward in fuch a Nation, is to 
«make a King. But this is to imagine that the 
“ Steward of a Family is not anfwerable to the Ma- 
« flers of it, or to them upon whofe Eftates (and 
“not upon his own) he defrays the whole Charge: 
“ For otherwile this Stewardfhip cannot amount to 
“ Dominion, but muft come only to the true Nature 
“« of Magiftracy, and indeed of annual Magiftracy in 
“4 Commonwealth ; feeing that fuch Accounts in 
“the Year’s End, at fartheft, ufe to be calculated, 
“and that the Steward, Body and Eftate, is anfwer- 
“able for the fame to the Proprietors or Mafters ; 
“ who alfo have the undoubted Right of conftituting 
“ fuch another Steward or Stewards as to them fhall 
“feem good, or of prolonging the Office of the 
fame.” 

To this Treatife is adjoined a fhort Differtation, or, 
A Word concerning a Houfe of Peers: dated Feb. 20. 
1659. The laft Paragraph is an induétive Proof of 
England’s being then a Commonwealth. ** To hate 
“the Name of a Commonwealth, fays the Author, 
“or not to fee that Evgiand can be no other, is as it 
“Men were in jeft. It is ask’d of the Commons 
: what the Protector fhall be, and he can be nothing 
. but what they will. Itisask’d of the Commons what 
: the other Houte thall be, and it can be nothing but 
: what the Commons will. The Commons are ask- 
cd whofe the Army, whofe the Militia, whofe the 
; negative Vote is; nor can thefe be otherwife deter- 

| mined than they pleafe. “The Commons are asked 
: whether they will make fuch a War, whether they 
: a pay fuch a Debt, whether they will advance 

Uch a Sum; all which are entirely at their Difere- 
© tion; 
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“ tion: therefore a¢tually and pofitively England js, 
«© Commorwealth.” 

W hat follows in this Volume, fo far as it aprees 
with Mr. Zoland’s Edition, is, a Colle&tion of fix pos 
litical Traéts, written on feveral Occafions. The frf 
is a Dialogue between Valerius and Publicola, exhi. 
biting the true Form of a Commonwealth extraéed ex 
puris naturalibus. Secondly, 4 Syjiem of Politics, des 
lineated in fhort and eafy Aphovifms. ‘Thirdly, Politi 
cal Aphovifms. Fourthly, Seven Models of a Commo 
wealth, ancient and modern, &c. Fitthly, Zhe Way; 
and Means of introducing a Commonwealth by the Com 
fent of the People. Sixthly, The humble Petition of dj 
vers well affetted Perfons: with the Parliament's An 
fwer thereto. ‘The Doétrines the Author inculcates in 
all thefe, tho’ drefs’d up in different Forms to fuit fe 
veral Exigencies and Occafions, are the fame with thok 
which he had more copioufly infifted on in the Oceana, 
Prerogative of popular Government, and Art of Legiflu 
tion: but fo diverfified, by their peculiar Modificat 
on, and by Incidents arifing from the Occurrences 
which brought them afrefh into View, that they who 
have peruted the larger Treatifes may here find a new 
Entertainment. The Syfem and the Aphorifms con- 
prehend the whole Science of Polity, but without 
great Application of Mind they are in many Parts not 
to be underftood, by reaton of the Language, which 
is every-where harfh and obfcure, and often inflated 
to a perfect Bombaitt. 

When Mr. Toland had the Revifal of Mr. Harring 
ton’s Writings, in order to feleét {uch of them as he 
thought worthy of a new Impreflion, he rejected 


trom his Edition all fuch as he thought below the Ta | 
Jents and Charaéter of that Gentleman. This wasa | 
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Liberty which every body did not approve of; andit | 
isa Licenfe (notwithftanding all he has faid to juftily | 


it) which fhould never be taken, or with the urmolt 
Caution ; left the World, thro’ the Caprice of a Pub- 
lifher, be deprived of things of real Value; or # 


leaft, of the Pleafure of obferving the different - 
tudes 
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nudes of great Genius’s, the Mutations to whieh they 
ie liable, or their Progrefs trom the firft Dawn to 
their meridian Luftre. Connoiffeurs in Painting, tho’ 
they are far from efteeming all the Performances of a 
Raphael, a Titian, or a Coreggio alike, defpife none of 
them; the very meanett, of fuch Matters, have Excel- 
lencies worth preferving, befides the Delight they 
Gnd in viewing the Contraift, if I may fo call it, bes 
tween the firft and improved Manners of thofe divine 
Artifts. I don’c place Mr. farrington, as an Author, 
upon a Level with the Perfons I have here named, 
but asa Politician he may ftand in the firft Rank of 
political Writers ; and therefore every thing whereby 
he illuftraces Subjects of that Nature, mutt be accept- 
able to all that are efpecially {tudious of them: for 
the Gratification of fuch, Mr. AZillar has now added, 
in an Appendix, all the Tracts that Mr. Toland omit- 
ted: I fhall yuft cranfcribe the Titles of them. 

[. Pian Piano: or, Intercourse between H. Ferne, 
D.D. and J. Harrington, E/9; upon Occafion of the 
Dotter’s Cenfure of the Commonwealth of Oceana. 
Il. The Stumbling-block of Difobedience and Rebellion 
cunningly imputed by Peter Heylin unto Calvin removed, 
na Letter to the faid P. Heylin from James Harring- 
ton. TIT. 4 Letter unto Mr. Stubs in Anfwer to bis 
Oceana weighed. IV. Politicafter: or, A comical 
Difcourfe, iz Anfwer to Mr. Wren’s Book, entituled, 
Monarchy aflerted, again/? Mr. Harrington’s OcEANA. 
V. Pour enclouer le Canon: or, The nailing of the E- 
mmes Artillery. V1. A Difcourfe upon this Saying, 
The Spirit of the Nation is not yet to be trufted with Li- 
berty, Jef? it introduce Monarchy, or invade the Liber- 
'y of Confcience: This he here undertakes to dif- 
prove. VIL. 4 Difcourfe foewing, That the Spirit of 
Parliaments, with a Council ix the Intervals, is not to 
ve trufied for a Settlement, leit it introduce Monarchy, 
wud Perfecution for Confcience. VI. A Parallel of 
the Spirit of the People, with the Spirit of Mr. Rogers, 
Ke. IX. 4 fufficient Anfwer to Mr. Stubs. X. A 
Propofition in order to the proposing of a Commonwealth 
or 
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or Democracy. Lattly, Zhe Rota: or, 4 Model of 
free State, or equal Commonwealth 

i fhall now to this Account of the Works of Mr 
Harrington adjoin an Abfiract of his Life, drawn up 
by Mr. Toland, and prefix’d to his Edition, as it isp, 
this alfo. 

He was defcended of an ancient and noble Family 
in Rutlandfbire, being great Grandion to Sir Fam: 
Harrington, of whom 1t is obferved by Mr. Wrigly 
in his Antiquities of that County, there were fprup 
in his Time eight Dukes, three Marquifles, leventy 
Earls, twenty-feven Vifcounts, and thirty-tix Barons, 
of which Number fixteen were Knights of the Gis 
ter. 

He was born in Fanuary 1611. [n his very Child 
hood he gave fure Hopes of his fucure Abilities, 4 
well by his Inclination and Capacity to learn whatever 
was propos’d to him, as by a kind of natural Gravity; 
whence his Parents and Preceptors were wont to fy, 
That he rather kept them in Awe, than needed their 
Correction: yet when grown a Man, aone could ex 
fily furpafs him for Quicknefs of Wir, and a mott fe 
cetious Temper. He was entered a Gentleman Con: 
moner of Trinity-College in Oxford in the Year 1629, 
and became a Pupil to that great Matter of Reafon 
Dr. Chillingworth. After confiderably improving his 
Knowledge in the Univerfity, he was more particu 
larly fitting himfelf for his intended Travels, by 
learning feveral foreign Languages, when his Father 
died, leaving him a Minor. Tho’ the Court of Wards 
was {till in Being, yet by the Soccage Tenure of his 
Eftate, he was'at liberty to chufe his own Guardian; 
and accordingly pitched upon his Grandmother the 
Lady SAMUEL, a Woman eminent for her Wifdom 
and Virtue. Of her and the reft of his Governots, 
he foon obtained Permiflion to fatisfy his eager Delite 
of vifiting the principal Parts of Exrope. | 

His firft Step was into Holland, then the chief 
School of martial Difcipline, and (what touched him 
the more fenfibly) a Place wonderfully flourifhing i 
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jer the Influence of Liberty. And here, no doubt, 
, was that he begun to make Government the Sub- 
‘e&t of his Meditations: for he was often heard to fay, 
that before he left England, he knew no more of Mo- 
nchy, Anarchy, Ariftocracy, Democracy, Oligar- 
chy, or the like, than as hard Words whereof he 
larnt the Signification in his Diétionary. For fome 
Months he lifted himfelf in my Lord Craven’s Regi- 
ment and Sir Rovert Stone’s; during which Time be- 
ing much at the Hague, he had the Opportunity of 
further accomplifhing himfelf in two Courts, name- 
ly, thofe of the Prince of Ovange, and the Queen of 
Bohemia. ‘This Princefs entertained him with un- 
common Favour and Civility on account of his Un- 
cle the Lord Harrington, who had been her Gover- 
nor; but more for the fake of his own Merit. 

The Prince Eleétor alfo courted him into his Ser- 
vice,engaged him to attend him in aJourney he made 
tothe Court of Denmark; and, after his Return from 
travelling, committed the chief Management of all 
his Affairs in England to his Care. Nor were the 
young Princeffes lefs delighted with his Company ; 
his Converfation being always extremely pleafant, as 
well as learned and polite; to which good Qualities 
thofe unfortunate Ladies were far from being Strangers, 
as appears by the letters of the great Philofopher 
Cartefius, and by the other Writers of thofe Times. 

Tho’ he found many Charms inviting his longer 
Stay in this Place, yet none were ftrong enough to 
keep him from purfuing his main Defign of travelling ; 
and therefore he went next thro’ Flanders into France, 
where having perfected himfelf in the Language, {een 
what deferv’d his Curiofity, and made fuch Remarks 
on their Government as beft appear in his Works, he 
removed thence into /taly. He happened to be at 
Rome about Chrifimas ; and going on a Candlemas-day, 
with feveral other Proteftants, to fee the Pope perform 
the Ceremony of confecrating Wax Lights; and per- 
ceiving that none could obtain any of thofe Torches, 
‘xcept fuch as kifs’d the Pope’s Toe, (which he ex- 
pos’d 
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pos’d to ’em for that purpofe) though he had a greg 
mind to one of the Lights, yet he would not Accept 
it on fo hard a Condition. The reft of his Comps 
nions were not fo fcrupulous, and after their Retum 
complain’d ot his Squeamifhnefs to the Kings; who 
telling him he might have done it only as a Relpeét 
a temporal Prince, he prefently reply’d, that fince he 
had the Honour to kifs his Majefty’s Hand, he thought 
it beneath him to kifs any other Prince’s Foot. The 
King was pleas’d with his An{wer, and did afterward 
admit him to be one of his Privy - Chamber extraor. 
dinary, in which Quality he attended him ‘in his firf 
Expedition againft the Scots. He preferr’d Venice to 
all other Places in /taly, as he did its Government to 
all thofe of the whole World, it being in his Opiti- 
on immutable by any external or internal Caufes, and 
to finifh only with Mankind; of which Affertion 
you may find various Proofs alledg’d in his Works. 
Here he furnifh’d himfelf with a Colleétion of all the 
valuable Books in the /talian Language, efpecially 
treating of Politics, and contracted Acquaintance with 
every one of whom he might receive any Benefit by 
Inftruétion or otherwife. After having thus feen | 
taly, France, the Low-Countries, Denmark, and fome 
Parts of Germany, he return’d home into England, to 
the great Joy of all his Friends and Acquaintance. But 
he was in a f{pecial manner the Darling of his Relat | 
ons, of whom he acknowledg’d to receive reciprocal | 
Satisfaétion. His Brothers and Sifters were now pret 
ty well grown, which made it his next Care fo to 
provide for each of them, as might render them i 
dependent of others, and eafy to themfelves. He 
took all the Care of a Parent in the Education of bi | 
Sifters, and wou’d himfelf make large Difcourfes t0 
‘em concerning the Reverence that was due to Al 
mighty God; the Benevolence they were oblig’d 00 | 
fhew all Mankind; how they ought to furnifh ther 

Minds with Knowledge by reading of ufeful Books 
and to fhew the GoodnefS of their Difpofition by ! 
conftant Practice of Virtue. In a word, he taupe 
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m the true Rules of Humanity and Decency, al- 
ways inculcating to ’’em that good Manners did not 
(9 much confift in a fafhionable Carriage, (which 
ought not to be neglectec ) as in becoming Words 
ond AGtions, an obliging Addrefs, and a modett Be- 
haviour. He treated his Mother-in-Law as if fhe 
were his own, and made no Diftinétion between her 
Children and the rett of his Brothers and Sifters; 
which good Example had fuch Effects on ’em all, that 
no Family was more remarkable for their mutual 
Friendfhip. , 

He was of a very liberal and compaffionate Nature, 
nor could he endure to fee a Friend want any thing 
he might fpare; and when the Relief that was necel- 
fry excecded the Bounds of his Eftate, he perfuaded 
his Sifters not only to contribute themfelves, but like- 
wife to go about to the reft of their Relations to com- 
nleat what was wanting. And if at any time they 
alledg’d that this Bounty had been thrown away on 
ungrateful Perfons, he would anfwer with 4 Smile, 
that he faw they were mercenary, and that they plain- 
ly fold their Gifts, ‘fince they expected fo great a Re- 
turn as Gratitude. 

His natural Inclinations to ftudy kept him from 
eeking after any publick Employments. But in the 
Year 1646, attending out of Curiofity the Commif- 
loners appointed by Parliament to bring King Charles 
the Firtt trom Newcafile nearer to London, he was by 
ome of them nam’d to wait on his Majefty, as a Per- 
fon known to him before, and engaged to no Party 
or Ration. The King approw’d the Propofal; yet 
our Author would never prefume to come into his 
Prefence except in public, till he was particularly 
commanded by the King; and that he, with Thomas 
Herbert, (created a Baronet after the Reftoration of 
the Monarchy) were made Grooms of the Bedcham- 
tat olmby, together with Fames Maxwell and 
Patrick Maule, (afterwards Earl of Dunmoore in Scot- 
nd) which two only remain’d of his old Servants in 
that Station, 
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He had the good luck to grow very acceptable ty 
the King, who much convers’d with him aboy 
Books and foreign Countries. At his Command he 
tranflated into Exglifh, Dr. Sanderfon’s Book concer. 
ing the Obligation of Oaths: but Authony Wood fays 
it was the King’s own doing, and that he fhew’d jt 
at different times to Harrington, Herbert, Dr. J axon, 
Dr. Hammond, and Dr. Sheldon, for their Approby 
tion. However that be, ’tis certain he ferv’d his Ma. 
fter with untainted Fidelity, without doing any thing 
inconfiftent with the Liberty of his Country; and 
that he made ufe of his Intereft with his Friends jy 
Parliament to have Matters accommodated for the Se 
tisfaction of all Parties. During the Treaty in the 
Ile of Wight, he frequently warn’d the Divines of his 
Acquaintance to take heed how far they pre(fs’d the 
King to infift upon any thing which, however it con 
cern’d their Dignity, was no effential Point of Rel 
gion, and that fuch Matters driven too far would ir. 
fallibly ruin all the Endeavours us’d fora Peace ; which 
Prophecy was prov’d too true by the Event. “ His 
6¢ Majefty lov’d his Company, fays Anthony Wai, 
<¢ and, finding him to be an ingenious Man, chole 
6 rather to converfe with him than with others of his 
“ Chamber. They had often Difcourfes concerning 
“ Government; but when they happen’d to talk o 
<¢ a Commonwealth, the King feem’d not to endutt 
“¢ it.” Here, fays Zoland, 1 know not which mol 
to commend, the King for trufting a Man of Re 


publican Principles, or Harrington for owning hi} 


Principles while he ferv’d a King. 
After the King was remov’d out of the Jf # 
Wight to Hurft-caftle in Hampfhire, Harrington was for 
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cibly turn’d out of Service, becaufe he vindicated) 1 
fome of his Majefty’s Arguments againft the Parlie | 


ment Commiffioners at Newport, and thought bi 
Conceffions not fo unfatisfactory as did fome other 
As they were taking the King to Wind/or, he begg' 
Admittance to the Boot of the Coach, that he mig! 
bid his Mafter farewel; which being granted, = 
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preparing to kneel, the King took him by the Hand 
and pulled him into him. He was for three or four 
Days permitted to ftay; but becaufe he would not 
uke an Oath againft affifting or concealing the King’s 
E{cape, he was not only difcharg’d from his Office, 
but allo for fome time detained in Cuftody, till Ma- 
jor-General Iveton obtained his Liberty. He after- 
wards found means to fee his Majefty at St. Fames’s, 
snd accompanied him upon the Scaffold, where, or 
alittle before, he received a Token of his Affection. 
After the King’s Death he was obferved to keep 
much in his Library, and more retired than ufually, 
which was by his Friends a long time attributed to 
Melancholy or Difcontent. At length when they 
wearied him with Importunities to change this fort of 
Life, he thought fit to fhew them at once their Mi- 
take, and a Copy of his Oceana, which he was pri- 
vately writing all that while: telling them: withal, 
that ever fince he began to examine things ferioufly, 
he had principally addicted himfelf to the Study of 


: Civil Government, as being of the higheft Impor- 


tance to the Peace and Felicity of Mankind. 

The Publication of this Book met with great Ob- 
frudtions. Some of Oliver's Courtiers hearing it was 
inthe Prefs, made fo diligent a Search, that at laft 
they feized the Sheets, and had them conveyed to 
White-Hall. All the Sollicitation Mr. Harrington 
could make was ineffectual to obtain a Rettitution, 


ull he recolle€ted that Oliver’s favourite Daughter, 


the Lady Claypole, a€ted the Part of a Princefs very 
naturally, obliging all Perfons with her Civility, and 
equently interceding for the Unhappy. To this Lady, 
tho’'an abfolute Stranger to him, he thought fit to 
make his Application; and being let into her Anti- 
chamber, he fent in his Name, with his humble Re- 
queft chat fhe would admit him into her Prefence. 
While he attended, fome of her Women coming in- 
‘othe Room were followed by her little Daughter a- 
bout three Years old, who ftaid behind them. He 
‘atertained the Child fo divertingly, that fhe fuffered 
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him to take her up in his Arms till her Mother came. 
whereupon he ftepping towards her, and fetting the 
Child down at her Feet, faid, Madam, ’tis wel] you 
are come at this Nick of Time, or I had certainly fo. 
len this pretty little Lady. Stolen her, reply’d the 
Mother! pray what to do with her? ‘or fhe is yet too 
young to become your Miftrefs. Madam, faid he, 
tho’ her Charms affure her of a more confiderabl 
Conqueft, yet I muft confels it is not Love, but Re. 
venge that prompted me to commit this Theft. Lord, 
anfwered the Lady again, what Injury have I done 
you that you fhould fteal my Child? None at all, re 
ply’d he, but that you might be induc’d to prevail 
with your Father to do me Juftice, by reftoring my 
Child that he has ftolen. But fhe urging it was im- 
poflible, becaufe her Father had Children enough of 
his own: he told her at laft it was the Ifue of his 
Brain, which was milreprefented to the Protedor, 
and taken out of the Prefs by his Order. She imme. 
diately promifed to procure it for him, if it contaip 


ed nothing prejudicial to her Father’s Government; } 


and he affured her it was only a Kind of a politica 
Romance; fo far from any Treafon againft her Fe 
ther, that he hoped fhe would acquaint him that te 
intended to dedicate it to him, and promifed that the 
herfelf fhould be prefented with one of the firft Ce 
pies. The Lady was fo well pleafed with his ma 
ner of Addrefs, that he had his Book fpcedily relic | 
red to him. | 

Mr. Harrington did not only endeavour to prope 
gate Republican Principles by writing, he likewi 
laboured to promote them by ftated Difcourfes at! 
nightly Meeting of feveral curious Gentlemen int! 
New Palace-Yard at Wefiminfter. This Club was ct 
led the Rota. Anthony Wood {ays of it, 6 Their Dit 
“ courfes about Government, and of ordering aCot 
“ monwealth, were the moft ingenious and fii 
“¢ that ever were heard; for the Arguments in the 
¢ Parliament-Houfe were but flat to thofe. Th 


“ Gang had a ballotting Box, and ballotted hot 
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« things fhould be carried by way of Effay; which 
« not being ufed or known in England before on this 
« Account, the Room was every Evening very full. 
« Befides our Author and Henry Nevil, who were 
« the prime Men of this Club, were Cyriac Skinner, 
« Major Wildman, Major Venner, Charles Wolfley, 
« afterwards knighted, (the fame, 1 {uppofe, as wrote 
« The Unreafonablene/s of Atheifm) Roger Coke, Au- 
“ thor of the Deteétion of the four laft Reigns, Wil- 
« Iam Poultney, Fobn Andry, Maximilian Petty, and 
“ Dr, Petty, who was afterwards Sir William, Sir 
“ Yoh Hoskynsy and a great many others. This 
“ Club of Commonwealth’s Men lafted till about the 
“ aft of February 1659, at which Time, the feclu- 
“ded Members being retlored by General Monk, all 
“ their Schemes vanifhed, and there was an End of 
“ their Affemblies.”” 

After the Reftoration, Mr. Harrington continued 
to live in a peaceable manner at his own Houle, de- 





| meaning himielf as became a Perfon blindly engaged 


tono Party or Faétions. But tho’ his Life was reti- 
ed, it was not folitary, being frequented with Peo- 
ple of all Sorts, fome with a malicious Defign to fith 
fomething to his Prejudice, and others to gain Ad- 
vantage to themfelves by his learned Converlation, or 
to put him upon fomething towards the better Settle- 
ment of the Kingdom. Among thefe there was an 
eminent Royalift, who prevailed with him to draw 
up fome Inftruétions for the King’s Service, whereby 
he might be enabled to govern with Satisfaction to 
the People, and Safety to himfelf: which being per- 
rm'd and fign’d with his own Hand, his Friend, af- 
ttt fhowing it to feveral of the Courtiers, found they 
did not approve a Scheme that was not likely to fur- 
ther their felfifh Defigns. At laft he put his Paper 
into the Hands of a great Minifter about the King; 
ind how well our Author was rewarded for his good 
Mentions, we are now going to relate. About this 
“Ime he was bufy in reducing his Policies into fhort 
and eafy Aphorifms, yet methodically digefted in their 
N 3 
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natural Order, and fuited to the moft vulgar Capac. 
ties. Of this he made no Sccret, and freely comm. 
nicated his Papers to all that vifited him. While }, 
was putting the lait Hand to this Syftem, and ag » 
innocent Man apprehenfive of no Danger, he ws 
by an Order from the King, on the 28th of Devey, 
ber 1661, feiz’d by Sir William Poultney and other 
and committed to the Zower of London for treafon: 
ble Defigns and Practices. He had the written Shee 
of his Aphorifms then lying loofe on the Table before 
him, and underftanding they intended to carry ’em to 
the Council, he begg’d the Favour that he might 
ftitch ’em together; which was granted, and fo te. 
mov’d with fome other Papers to /V’biteball. 

He had no time given him to take leave of any be- 
dy, but was ftrait convey’d to the Zower, where nore 
were allow’d to come to his Sight or Speech. Hi 
Siiters were inconfolable; and the more fo, the lei 
they knew what was laid to their Brother’s Charge 
One of them, who on another Occafion had exper 
enc’d the King’s Favour, threw herfelf now at hi 
¥ect, and petitioned him to have Compaffion on he 
Brother, who thro’ a great Miitake was fallen unde 
his Majefty’s Difpleature: for as fhe was fure the 
none of his Subjects exceeded his Loyalty, fo hisMé 
jelty might fee he was not the Man they defign‘, 
fince the Warrant was tor Sir Fames Harringtm; 
whereas her Brother was never honour’d with fuch: 
Title by his Majetty’s Anceftors, and he would 1 
have accepted it from Oliver. ‘To this the Kin) 
made Anfwer, That tho’ they might be miftaken f 
his Title, he doubted he might be found more guilt 
of the Crimes alledg’d againft him, than he wiht, 
any Brother of hers to be. Then the prefs’d he mig! 
be examin’d before his Majefty, or be brought 0! 
fpeedy Trial. Shortly after my Lord Lauderdale, 5: 
George Carteret, and Sir Edward Walker were feat" 
the Tower to queftion him about a Plot, which, 
faid, he had contriv’d againft his Majefty’s Perfon® 
Government. At this he was excraordinarily ~ 
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not being able to divine before the Caufe of his Con- 
¢nement, and knowing himfelf wholly innocent of 
this Charge. He found means to tran{mit a Copy of 
his Examination to his Sifters, giving ’°em leave to 
publifh it 5 which they never did, but Mr. Zo/and has 
ia that Account of his Life of which this is an Ab- 
tract. 

: Notwithftanding there did not, in the Courfe of ir, 
appear the leaft Symptom of Guilt, but, on the con- 
trary, all the Tokens that could be of his Innocence, 
he was ftill detained a clofe Prifoner; and Chancellor 
fyde, at a Conference of the Lords and Commons 
fome time after, charg’d him with being concern’d in 
aPlot, whereof one and thirty Perfons were the chief 
Managers; at whofe Meetings he was faid to be often 
Chairman. But a Committee of Lords and Com- 
mons, after feveral Sittings, could make nothing of 
this imaginary Confpiracy, nor did they ever name 
Mr. Harrington in all their Reports. 

His Sifters in the mean time being impatient to fee 
him, and know his Condition, after feveral fruitlefs 
Petitions, obtained an Order of Council at laft to be 
admitted into the Zower, where they found him bar- 
baroufly treated by the Lieutenant, whom they foften- 
edinto more Humanity with a Prefent of fifty Pounds 
under the Notion of Fees. By them he delivered a 
Petition to the King, fetting forth his Innocence and 
Loyalty, and begging the Favour of a publick Trial, 
or a more eafy Confinement. But neither of the 
things he requefted could be procured for him. At 
length he petitioned the Parliament, fhewing that he 
had lain a clofe Prifoner in the Tower for five Months 
upon a bare Sufpicion of fome Difaffection to the Go- 
vernment, which in all his Examinations did not in 
the leaft appear; and that he hop’d e’er that time, fo 
to have clear’d his Innocence by a publick Trial, as 
to deferve his Liberty; but becaufe he underftood 
thefe Matters were in fome meafure reprefented to 
their Houfe, he would not prefume, without firft 
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making his Application to them, to fue for his Free. 
dom by other legal Means. 

His Sifter could get no Member to deliver this Pp. 
tition, or to give her any Encouragement; fome 4}. 
ledging that fhe was more likely to deftroy than ferye 
her Brother; and others, that by unfeafonable pref. 
fing fhe might precipitate his Danger; whereas if he 
would be patient under his Sufferings, he might be 
fafe in his Rettraint. ‘Then he advis’d her to moye 
for his Habeas corpus; which at firft was flatly deny’ 
but afterwards when it was granted and duly ferv'’d, 
his Warder came one Day to his Sifter’s at Wefmin. 
fier, and acquainted them that between one and two 
o’Clock that Morning their Brother was put onboard 
a Ship to be tranfported he knew not whither, with- 
out any time given him either to fee his Friends, or 
to make Provifion for Money, Linen, or other Ne. 
ceffarics. Nor could his Relations for a whole For- 
night, either at the Zower, or in the Secretary’s Office, 
learn what was become of him, till they receiveda 
Note from himfe]f on board one of the King’s Ships 
then lying under Hur/?-Caffle, informing them thi 
he believ’d he was bound for Plimouth.  Abouta 
Month after he fent ’em word by another Letter, 
that he was landed on a kind of Rock oppofite t 
Plimouth, call’d St. Nicholas’s Wand; whence he 
terwards had frequent Opportunities of writing to’em 
many pious and moral Admonitions, as well as Letters 
of Bufinefs and Entertainment. 

But his clofe Reftraint to this fmall Spot of Earth, 
where there was no frefh Water, and f{carce any room 
to move his Body, quickly chang’d the State of his 
Health; this occafion’d him to petition he might be 
remov’d to Plimouth; which was granted, his Bro- 
ther William, and his Uncle Authony Samuel, obli 
ging themf{elves in a Bond of soo0o/. for his fafe Im- 
prifonment. Here he had not only the Liberty 0 
walking on the Hoe, but was alfo us’d with extrao 
dinary Refpeé& by the Deputy-Governor of the For 
Sit Zobn Skelton, who frequently invited him roe 
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Table, and much lov’d his Converfation. Among 
che other Acquaintance he made at Plimouth, one 
was Dr. Dunffan, who advis’d him to take a Prepa- 
ation of Guaiacum in Coffee, as a certain Cure for 
the Scurvy, with which he was then troubl’d. He 
drank of this Liquor in great Quantities, every Morn- 
ing and Evening ; but after ufing it for fome time, 
his Sifters, to their no {mall Amazement, receiv’d no 
more Anfwers to their Letters. At length Advice 
was brought ’em from his Landlady, that his Fancy 
was much diforder’d, and defiring fomebody might 
come to look after him. Immediately one of them 
addrefs’d herfelf to the Earl of Bath, then chief Go- 
vernor of Plimouth, and intorm’d him of his Prifoner’s 
fad Condition. This noble Lord, who laid many 
Obligations on him before, and gave frequent Orders 
for his good Ulage, went hereupon to intercede for 
him with the King, reprefenting the Danger of his 
Life, if he were not remov’d from that unwholfome 
Place to London, where he might have the Advice of 
able Phyficians: and the King was accordingly plea- 
fed to grant a Warrant for his Releafe, fince nothin 
eppear’d again{t him fupported by good Proof, or 
probable Prefumptions. 

The next Day the Lady /Ston, with another of 
his Sifters, took their Journey towards Plimouth, 
where they found their poor Brother fo transform’d in 
Body and Mind, that they fcarce could perfuade them- 
elves it was the fame Perfon. He was reduc’d to a 
Skeleton, not able to walk alone, flept very little, 
his Imagination difturb’d, often fainted when he took 
his Drink, and yet fo fond of it that he would by no 
means be advis’d to forbear it. Dr. Prujean, and o- 
ther eminent Phyficians, greatly blam’d Dr. Dunfian’s 
re(criptions, giving their Opinion under their 
Hands, that Guaiacum and the other drying things 
Which he adminifter’d to his Patient in Coffee, were 
fnough of themfelves to beget Melancholy or Phren- 
Z¥y where there was no previous Difpofition to it. 
A Rumour at Plimouth, that Harrington had taken 
jome 
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fome Drink, which would make any Man mad in q 
Month; the Surlinefs of his Doctor, and fomething 
{poken by a Maid that was put againtt his Will to at. 
tend him, made his Sifters fufpect he had foul Play 
left he fhould write any more Oeceanas. ’Tis certain 
that (tho’ his Recovery was never perfcé&) he mend. 
ed finely as foon as he was perfuaded to abftain from 
this Liquor. In Iefs than a Month he was able to 
bear a Journey to London ina Coach; where he was 
no fooner arriv’d, but Sir Fobu Skelton, who was then 
in Town, paid himaVifit. My Lady Afbton com. 
plaining to him that fhe had not timely Notice of her 
Brother’s Diftemper, he protefted he would have fent 
her word of it, had not his Doétor affur’d him that 
he only counterfeited; and yet at the fame time he 
made him take ftrong Dofes of Hellebore, and God 
knows what befides. 

He pafs’d fome time at A/bted in Surry ta drink the 
Epsom Waters, by which he found no Benefit. At 
London he was put wholly under the Care of Dr. Pry 
yeany who with all his Art could afford little Help to 
the Weaknefs of his Body, and none at all to the Dif- 
order of his Mind, to his Dying-day. He was al- 
low’d to difcourfe of moft other things as rationally a 
any Man, except his own Diftemper, tancying ftrange 
things in the Operation of his animal Spirits, which 
he thought to tranfpire from him in the Shape of 
Birds, of Flies, of Bees, or the like. And thofe a- 
bout him reported that he talk’d much of good and 
evil Spirits, which made them have frightful Appre- 
henfions. But he us’d, they faid, fometimes to 4 
sue fo ftrenuoufly that this was no deprav’d Imagins- 
tion, that his Doétor was often put to his Shifts for 
an Anfwer. He would on fuch Occafions compat 
himfelf to Democritus, who for his admirable Dilco- 
veries in Anatomy was reckon’d diftraéted by his Fet 
low-Citizens, till Hippocrates cur’d *em of their Mt 
ftake. Mr. Zeland, upon fuch Grounds as he thiok 
very fufficient, and which he gives a particular Ac 
count of, fuppofes thofe Expreffions which ph 
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rendants believed to be Flights of a diftempered Brain, 
and the Effects of Diftraétion, to be only metaphori- 
cal, but yet very juft and fober Defcriptions of the 
Operations of Nature in the animal Syftem, which 
he maintained to work mechanically and mathemati- 
cally: that his pretended Vifions of Angels and De- 
vil were nothing elfe but good or bad animal Spirits, 
and that his Flies and Bees were only Similitudes, 
whereby he ufed to denote the various Forms and Fi- 
ures of thofe Particles which compofed them. 

What he thinks a much furer Symptom of his be- 
ing delirious than what we have been mentioning, 
was his marrying in this Condition. The Lady was 
avery agreeable Woman, whofe Perfon and Conver- 
fation he always admir’d; fhe was the Daughter of 
Sit Marmaduke Dorrel of Buckiughamfbire, fam’d for 
Wit more than became her Pretenfions to good Senfe, 
had long liv’d among his Relations with the Refpeét 
of aFriend and a Sifter; but now would needs change 
the Office of a voluntary Attendant for the Name of 
aWife. It foon appear’d that this Match was not fo 
much difinterefted as fhe would pretend, which oc- 
cafion’d fome Difference between ’em; but they were 
quickly reconcil’d, and fhe was always treated by him 
afterwards with the higheft Generofity, tho’ fhe did 
not ufe him fo handfomely when they were both 
young and healthy, and might have made a more fea- 
fonable Match than at this time. Towards his latter 
End he was fubje& to the Gout, and enjoy’d little 
Eafe, but languifhing and drooping a good while, he 
fell at laft into a Palfy, and departed this Life at 
Weftminfter, the 11th of September, in the Year 1677, 
(leaving his Eftate to his Brother’s Children) and lies 
bury’d there in St. Margaret’s Church, on the South 
Side of the Altar. 
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ARTICLE Xx. 


SERMONS on feveral Subjects. By James 
Foster. Volume ll. London: Printed for 
John Noon, at the White-Hart zz Cheapfide; 
and John Gray, at the Crofs-Keys in the Poul. 
try. 1737. Odfavo. Pag. 394. 


‘HESE Difcourfes, fixteen in Number, are all 
of them elegant Differtations on very Curious, 
or very momentous Vopicks. The firft is on that of 
Evil, Moral and Natural: from Famesi.17. Aftera 
proper Introduction, in which the Import of the Text 
is fhewn, the Grounds of the Difficulty attending 
this Point affign’d, and fome of the ancient Hypothe- 
fes afflumed for the Removal of it ftated and critici- 
zed; our Author obferves, that it is apprehended to 
contain the main Strength of the Athez/lic Scheme, 
and to imply a mott formidable Objection againft the 
very Being of a God; which renders the Confider:- 
tion of it of vaft Importance, and is a fufficient Rea- 
fon for his attempting to clear it. In order thereunto 
he here enquires into the Origin of moral Evil, and 
endeavours to vindicate the Providence of God in the 
Permiffion of it: and then adds a few Obfervations 
concerning natural Evil. 
The Queftion concerning the Rife and Continu- 
ance of Evil has, as Mr. Fofer remarks, puzzled the 
reatelt Wits of Antiquity; and, for many Ages, 
confounded the Reafon and Skill of Philofophers, un- 
enlightned by Revelation. But Chriftianity, he fays, 
has prefented us with an eafy Way of folving the Dif 
ficulty 7 with refpect to Mankind, (and the fame ” 
e 


+ How does this appear? Are there no Difputes upon this Head 
amongit Chriftians? Was it not for the Satisfaétion of fuch that 
this very Difcourfe was intended? Surely Mr. Fo/er, when he 
preached it, did not fuppofe himfelf in an Affembly only of A 
theifts and Infidels. If Chriftianity prefents us with fo ealy : Soe 
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be applied to all éntelligent Beings) by informing us that 
they are rational and free Creatures, and that all mo- 
al Evil fprings entirely trom their owa Abu/e of their 
natural Liberty. Diureétly to this Purpofe are the 
Words of St. Fames a little before the ‘Text: Let no 
man [ay, when he is tempted, I am tempted of God: for 
God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any 
nan. But every man is tempted, when he is drawn away 
of bis own Lufty and enticed. That when lufi hath con- 
weived, it bringcth forth fin, and fin, when it is finifbed, 
bringeth forth death, Now that thisis the true Scheme, 
or that all thofe wrong Determinations and Purfuits 
which conftituce moral Evil, were not original or ef- 
fntial to us, but owing toa voluntary Abufe of our 
Faculties, will appear to be very probable, if we fer 
aide the Arguments from the Perfettions of God, 
from taking a fhort View of human Nature itfelf. 
For what is human Nature? Is it not, fays our Au- 
thor, °° A rational Principle conducting and govern- 
“ ing the inferior Paffions?”? And therefore when the 
Paffions prevail againft Reafon, mutt there not be a 
perverted and irreguiar State? Shall we form our Idea 
of human Nature from the brutal Part of it, or from 
the more noble and excellent, the /vtelleftual? Na- 
ture is a general Term to denote thofe Laws by which 
the Creator governs the Univerfe, and the efadlifbed 

Order 


lation of this Difficulty, how comes it- yet to fubfift in the Breafts 
of many underftanding People who affent to the Truth of that? 
Nay, inftead of being deflroyed by Revelation, ts it not ftill fo 
rong as to pervert fome from the Belief of that to downright A- 
theifm? Is not one Part of the Difficulty, Why was Man made an 
accountable Creature 2 If fo, the Chriltian Revelation does not ex- 
tend to the whole of it; and.if this Part be hard to refolve, as to 
many it feems, then Chriitianity does not afford an eafy Solution 
of the Difficulty. But, in truth, inftead of enervating the formi- 
cable Objections againft the Exiftence and Goodnefs of God, 
Which are founded upon the Confideration of £vi/, the Gofpel is 
thought by fevera] greatly to enforce them; and to perplex rather 
than clear the Subjeét: to enforce the Objetions, by affuring that 
inexprefible Evi/ of an eternal Hell; and to embarrafs the Sub- 
ject, by giving us fuch Ideas of the Dominion, Prevalence and 
Succefs of Satan, as cannot be very eafily reconciled with the Om- 
fipotence and Benevolence of the Deity. 
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Order of Things. Now this Order, as he proceeds 
with refpect to Mankind, is, ** that the Under flandny 
“ and Reflection fhould prefide over the animal Frame 
*¢ and regulate its Inclinations and Defires.”” So that 
whatever in its Temper and Conduct is contrary to 
the Diétates of Reafon, whatever is evil and VICIOUS, 
is inordinate, and confequently axnatural. 

Another thing our Author obterves as a Prelimina- 
ry to the Solution of the Point here canvaffed is, thar 
the Liberty of human Aétions is to be affumed in the 
Debate of it, becaufe all moral Evil plainly fuppofes 
it; and on any other Scheme, is no more than a Weak. 
nes and 'Inperfeétion of Nature, which has nothing 


_ criminal init. And therefore the Scripture Account 


of it muft be the only juft Account, if there be in- 
deed any fuch thing as moral Evil, or any other be 
fides natural Evil in the Univerfe. T 

And now Mr. Fo/zer comes dire&ly to fhew us, 
how the Providence of God may be vindicated with 
re{pect to this corrupt and irregular Scene of things 
[to which we commonly give the Title of Evi/.] | 
thall give the Reader his Reafoning almoft altogether 
in his own Words, left by altering them I fhould any 
way impair the Strength, or {poil the Beauty of it. 

“ The Poffibility (fays he) of moral Evil necefla- 
“ rily follows from fuppofing free Agents to exift, 
*¢ and that they are left to the Ufe of their Liberty. 
“¢ And fince the latter is no more than fuffering Crea 
“* tures to act agreeably to their Faculties, and the 
“¢ Law of their Nature; the whole Enquiry is redu- 
** ced to this fingle Point——-Whether it be con- 


«© fiftent 


+ Here, as in moft other Difcourfes on this Subject, Evil isdl- 
ftinguifhed into two Kinds; Archbifhop Kiag has made a triple Di- 
vifion of it; whereas it is of but one fimple Nature, tho’ capable 
of a valt Diverfity of Modifications; nor can it be predicated in@ 
ftri& and proper Acceptation of any but fenfitive or intelligent Be- 
ings. In all others nothing is Evi/, but as it is or may be the Oc- 
cafion of Evi/ in the forementioned ; and with refpe&t to them no 
thing is fo but as productive of painful Senfations: all Evil there 
fore being reducible to Pain, is, properly {peaking, only natura. 
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« fiftent with the Perfeétions of God to create free 
« Agents. But now to which of the divine Attri- 
«“ butes is it repugnant to make fuch?— Not -furely 
« to Juftice, becaufe fuch a Being may be eafily con- 
« ceived to be vaftly preferable to not being; nay, it 
« may, in many Circumftances be a very defirable and 
« eligible State: for Inftance, where the Temptations 
« to Vice are fo few and inconfiderable, that they are 
«“ not likely to have much Influence. ft And, con- 
“ fequently, ’tis fo far from being in general incon- 
« fiftent with the Notion, that the great Author and 
“ Governor of the World is a righteous, or even a 
«“ benevolent Being; that it may itlelf be an undeni- 
“ able Demonftration of his Goodnefs.* If it be 
“ grged, that allowing it may prove the Deity to be 
“ benevolent, it is not, however, the wifeft Way of 
“ purfuing the Good of the whole; 1 anfwer, How can 
“ we know that? Are we capable of comprehending 
“the vaft Defigns of an infinite Mind, or all the 
Ends that may be anfwered in the Univerfe of Be- 
ings, even by creating free Agents of different Or- 
ders and Degrees? Objections of this Kind, 
which are in truth not levell’d againft the Good- 
nefs of God, but againft his Wifdom only, in ta- 
king the moft proper Methods to promote the ge- 
neral Happinefs, are Attempts to argue where we 
“have no Principles to proceed on. So that this 

“¢ fhorc 


+ In order to reconcile the making Man free with the divine Be- 
nevolence it has ufually been urg’d, that otherwife he would have 
been incapable of Reward, and confequently of that exquifite De- 
hight which refults from the Confcioufnefs of having deterved well. 
This is the Value of Liberty, the Ground of its E/igidility and 
Defirablene/s. But as the Reward and the Delight now mention- 
ed muft ever be in Proportion to the Temptations the Agent over- 
comes, the Difficulties he furmounts, aState of Freedom muit be 
molt eligible and defirable, when the Temptations to Vice are ma- 
ny and confiderable. 

bs How, but on the Foundation above fpecified? which efta- 

blifhes what I have built on it. But after all, I with, upon fevere 

xamination, this Notion of the Value of Freedom may not be 
found a precarious Foundation both of its Eligibility, and of the 
divine Benevolence. 
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“¢ {hort View of the Cale evinces the general Notioy 
“ of free Agency, and confequently of the Poffibilj. 
** ty of moral Evil, to be neither a reafonable Op. 
“¢ jection againft the Exiftence of a firft Caufe of all 
** things abfolutely perfect, nor againft the Belief of 
“fof a wile and gracious Providence.” * 

But 

* It is not here (as our Author goes on immediately to obferve] 
the Difficulty pinches. It is not the Nature, but the Adjuftment 
and Situation of things that is objefted. Freedom and the Pofili. 
lity of moral Evil carry in them no manner of Contradiétion to 
the divine Perfeétions; it is not pretended that they do. It is the 
placing free Agents in Circumftances wherein their Liberty may 
prove fatal to them; it is the not preventing £v//, or rather the 
miniltring Occafion to its Birth, and {uffering it to prevail. There 
may be the utmoft Freedom and the utmoft Variety without Exil, 
There may be thro’ all Eternity @ Pofibility of moral Evil wit'tout 
the Exiitence of it: to obviate that would be a proper Province of 
the divine Benevolence ; a glorious Exercife thereot! 

Suppofe a Gueit invited to an Entertainment where there wasa 
great Diverfity of Delicacies, might he not be free to chute? 
Would there be no Scope for his Liberty, unlefs there were among 
them a Mixture of Poifon, or unwholfome Food? Would he have 
Caufe to complain of his Hoft for not interfperfing fuch things as 
would deftroy him, if tafted? Or would not his Hott be fufpetted 
of I]l-will, or his Wifdom be called in queftion if he fhould dof, 
even although he had pointed them out, and given notice of their 
noxious Qualities? Why were they fet there, if they were unne- 
ceflary? To try and employ the ater’s Circumf{pection and Con- 
cern for his own Safety; and to give him an Opportunity of glo- 
rying and rejoicing in the Succefs. But were thefe chimerical 
Goods worth the Hazard of his Life? What if the Gueft fhould 
be made to believe by fome unfufpected Enemy, that his Hott had, 
for fome ielffh Ends only, deceived him with refpect to the things 
he had cautioned him againit; that they were really the chit 
Dainties at the Table, and would afford him infinite Pleafure and 
Advantage in the eating ; might he not be deceived by fuch Ink- 
nuations, and be tempted to his abfolute Ruin; and then how could 
the Hoft be excufed, or his Benevolence towards his Guelt vind 
cated ? efpecially if it were proved that he had foreknown what the 
{1d Confeguences of his Conduét in thisCafe would be; or that he ftood 
by and {uffered him to be enfnared without interpofing, or warning 
him of the malevolent Defigns of his Seducer. But would it not 
be yet harder to account for his Behaviour, upon the Principles 
Wifdom and Goodnefs, if he thould, upon his Gueft’s actually 


3 


poifoning himfelf, not only fuffer him to endure the Mifery thence 
paturally refulting, which he could eafily, if he faw fit, alleviate 
and heal, and which one would be apt to deem an adequate Punt 
ment of his Carelefnefs, Folly, or Contempt; but add ne 
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Bur Mr. Fofer thinks, that, even in the Opinion 
of thofe who urge this Difficulty, the chief Strength 
of it does not lie here. He goes on therefore to vin- 
dicate the Conduct of Providence, with refpect to 
the Original of Evil in the prefent Circumftances of 
Mankind, according to the Explication the Chriftian 
Religion has given of it, viz. That dy one Man Sin 
entered into the World, and Death by Sin: The true 
Account of which he takes to be this. ‘* That 4- 
« dam, who was formed perfect according to the De- 
“ gree of human Nature, with a healthful Body, and 
«4 clear and vigorous Mind, his Kea/om having an 
“ entire Command over his Affections, wilfully vio- 
“ lated the Law of his Trial; the Punifhment of 
“which, by the wife Appointment of his Creator 
“ was Death. Immediately upon this, and perhaps 
“asthe natural Effect of the Tranfereffion itfelf, > his 
“ bodily Conftitution became corruptible and mortal. 
“ And 


moft dreadful Tortures his Power could poflibly inflict, or the un- 
fortunate Patient fuftain ? 

This is a brief, and indeed imperfeét Sketch of the Objections I 
have frequently heard upon this Head, and which mutt be effectu- 
ally removed by thofe who pretend to clear this Subjeét of its Dif- 
ficulties. To go out of the Controverfy with Triumph, and leave 
thefe in their Force and Vigor, is, as if a General fhou!d boaft of 
conquering a Country, becaufe he bad plundered a few Villages, 
while the People of it were in full Poffeifion of all the Garifon 
Towns. It is the entire Abolition of them, I prefume, that Mr. 
Fifer promifes in the enfuing Paragraphs. 

+ What Whimfies are not the moft judicious Writers oblig’d to 
adopt, when they will undertake to account for unaccountable 
Things? This Notion our Author might have taken from Bifhop 
Burnet, who, as I remember, made ufe of it long ago upon a fi- 
milar Occafion. But what Ground is there for it in Scripture? 
None: nor is it of the leaft Service to the Argument. Indeed the 
Hittory of the Fall affords us Reafon to believe, the State of our 

lobe was then very different from that which obtained immedi- 
ately after. The former might greatly conduce to Longevity, or, 
tmay be, to Immortality; the latter might be inconfiftent with 
one, and gradually deftruétive of the other. If we muft affign a 
natural Caufe of the Change in the human Contftitution from Im- 
Mortality to Corruption and Death; it fhould be that which the 
Scripture fo apparently hints, and which is fo obvioufly proper to 
Produce fuch an Effect. Labour and Toil, with a Temper of the 

O Earth 
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“And now being himfelf diftempered and liable to 
“© Death, he could convey no other than a mortal 
“ Body to his Offspring. ‘This Diftemper in the ani- 
66 mal Frame muft of necefflity affe& the Mind, con- 
*¢ fidering the Clofenefs and Intimacy of their Union; 
«© —cloud the Underftanding, and inflame the Paf}j- 
“© ons; from whence arife Temptations to Vice.” ft 
may here be asked, How it agrees with the moral 
Perfections of God, and efpecially with his Goodne/;, 
to fuffer all Mankind, through one Offence, to which 
they were no way acceflory, to fall under fuch Difad- 
vantages with reipect to the Practice of Virtue, and 
{uch Temptations to Vice. This Mr. Foffer thinks is 
the Objection in its full Force, which he now pros 
ceeds to anfwer: only premifing that the Difadvanta- 
ges and Temptations here fpoken of, are not, upon 
this Scheme, infliéted as a proper Punifhment, but are 
only the uubappy Confequences of Adam’s Sin; and 
therefore, if it agrees in general with the Perfeétions 
of God to place them in fuch a State without any Re- 
gard to their own Demerit, it matters not whether 
this be an immediate A& of Providence, or follows 
in a Courfe of things which he has eftablifhed. And 
now he would have it confidered, 

“ Firft, That the abfolute Goodnefs of God does 
“ not oblige him to make all intelligent Beings of the 
“ moft perfect Order poflible; with the higheft De- 
“¢ orees of Reafon, Liberty, and moral Excellence. 

“ Secondly, If it be fuitable to our Idea of the di 
© vine Benevolence, to make various Orders of intel- 
¢ ligent Beings, —there is not the leaft Improbability, 
©: that infinite Wifdom, even in the Purfuit of the 
several Happine/s, is not moft eminently difplay’d 
«© in the greateft Varicty of reafonable and free A- 
“ sents.—Nay, that an indeterminate Variety, with 


“© refpect 


- 


Earth and its Atmofphere like what we now experience, will cor- 
rupt fuch Bodies as ours, and mortalize them, without needing the 
Affiftance of the forbidden Fruit; the eating of which is what is 
meant by the Tran/greffion itfelf. 

[ 
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« refpect to their Capacities and Circumftances, is 
% not bet upon the whole. 

“ Thirdly, What may be wie and fit upon the 
“ whole, can be doing no real Wrong to Particulars; 
« je. thofe free Agents, who belong to the loweft 
“ Clafs, have no Caufe to complain of being unrigh- 
« teoufly dealt with: feeing nothing will be required 
“ of any Degree, but what is proportioned to its 
“ Powers. And thus the Difficulties which Man-~ 
“ kind at prefent labours under are fufficiently ac- 
“ counted for. For {till Reafon is the fuperior Prin- 
“ ciple capable of regulating the Paffions; and Man 
« isas able to yield that Service which is required of 
“ him, as fuperior Intelligences are to perform their 
“ Obligations.” 

In this manner our Author thinks he fatisfactorily 
accounts for the divine Permiffion of moral Evil. He 
now proceeds to do the fame with regard to what we 
call natural Evils; which he reduces to three Sorts: 
either thofe which are common to all, as well as ab-= 
folutely neceffary from the Frame and Conftitution of 
the Univerfe; cr to penal Evils; or elfe to fuch as 
are occafioned by Beings who act freely, and are the 
voluntary Inftruments of Evil to one another. With 
refpect to the firft he defires us to confider, 

“ That nothing is properly an Evil, which it is 
“ unbecoming the Perfections of God to permit or 
“appoint, buc what deferves that Character upon the 
“whole. And this we cannot pretend to fay of any 
“that are ofa limited Duration. They may tend to 
“ the more folid and durable Happinefs of Individu- 
“als (after feveral intermediate Confequences, which 
“ we cannot now trace) as well as the general Good 
“ of the Creation. [t mutt at leaft be paft Dif- 
“ pute, that what fecms wrong in the prefent State 
“ may be re&tified in fome future Scene of Exiftence; 
"and the prefent Pain be vaftly overbalanced by the 
" fucceeding Pleafure. ——- And this we may fairly 
“ prefume will be the Cafe. 


O2 “ Furthery 
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“ Further, a deal of what we call natural Ej] 
“ {prings from things of fingular Ufe, as Air, Wa- 
“¢ ter, Fire, Lightning, &c. Vhe Appctites of Hun- 
“© ger and Thirft are uneafy Senfations; but yet of 
*¢ great Advantage to warn us when Nature wants 
“ to be repaired. Our painful Perceptions not only 
“ pive us a friendly Warning of bodily Diforders, 
“ but in a good meafure point out the Nature of 
“ them; and confequently direct to the right Method 
“ of Cure, &9c. &9c.* 

With Reterence to penal Evils (which compre. 
hends a very confiderable Part of what we term natu- 
ral Evils) Mr. Fofer would have us to obferve, 
“That thefe are abfolutely requifite to check the 
© Growth of Vice; and by that means to fecure 
“ the Reétitude and fupreme Happinets of the moral 
“ Creation: and taken in this extenfive View, they 
“ appear to be neceflary in the Government of a pers 
“ fe&tly good Being. 

Finally, as to the laft fort of Evils, our Author fays, 
© The Poflibility of them certainly follows on fuppo- 
“ fing free Agents to exit. That the Permiffion 
“© of them, it God may, as has been fhewn, wifely 
“ form fuch Beings, muft be entirely reconcileable 
© with the moft honourable Idea we can form of 
“ him; fince it is in Fact nothing more than the lea- 
“ ving them to the Ule of their Faculties. And that 
“ the Mifchiefs hereby occafioned may be redrefs’d 
“in another State, and unfpeakably to the Advan- 
“¢ tage of the innocent Sufferer.” 

I think the Reader has here feen the whole of Mr. 
Fofter’s Argument in behalf of the Deity, againft the 





ObjeGtions, that fo naturally arife to his Wifdom and , 


Goodnefs, from the Exiftence of Evil. But he is a- 
ware, and very jultly, that fome Objections may be 


offer’d to his Reafoning: or, in other Terms, that 
his 


* There is a good deal more in the fame Strain ; but it 1s a way 
of talking upon this Subjeét fo very infignificant, that I wonder an 
Awhor of fo much Difcernment as our’s, fhould copy it from 
Writers of lefs Judgment. 


— 
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his Solution wants further folving. For thus he fays, - 
J am aware it will be objected to what has been hi- 
therto offered, that allowing prefent Evils may be o- 
verbalanced by future Good; that many natural Evils 
may be ufeful, and even neceffary, in the prefent States 
and that upon the Suppofition of moral Evil, penal is 
firand reafonable, yet all this will not reach the main 
Difficulty. —— “* For why was fuch an imperfeé 
“ Syftem of Creatures brought into Being? What 
“ need of mere Animals, tormenting to them‘elves, 
“ and injurious or deftruCtive to others; even to rae 
“ tional Beings of a fuperior Order, who in their 
“turn, tyranize over, opprefs, and are neceffitated 
“to deftroy the Brute Creatures? What need of 
“ fuch a Race as Men are, clog’d with Bodies that 
“ are a conftant check upon their realoning Powers, 
“ and expofe them to numberlefs Wants and Mife- 
“ ries? Creatures of fuch limited moral Faculties, 
“fuch ftrong Paflions, fuch hurtful Inclinations? 
“ Might not all this have beenotherwife? Might not 
“the material World have been fo framed, or at 
“ lealt fo governed, as not to caufe neceffary and un- 
“ avoidable Evil to any of its Inhabitants?” In thele 
Queries Mr. Foffer thinks the whole Force of the Ob- 
ections relating both to moral and natural Evil iscol- 
lected. He fets himfelf to anfwer them. As how? 
Why by a very fhort Recapitulation of what he had 
already advanced. The Truth is, if thefe Queries are 
hot likewife a mere Recapitulation of the objective 
Part of the preceding Paragraphs, Mr. Foffer may 
here be faid to have plac’d the Cart before the Horfe; 
ele we fhould have found them at the Beginning of 
the Sermon, and not have had the Solution urged be- 
fore the Difficulty in all its Strength was propofed. 
—But I proceed now with more brevity, to give the 
Reader an Idea of the reft of the Difcourfes in this 
olume. | 

The fecond demonftrates the true Principle of Vir- 
tw, from thofe Words of the Pfalmift, O Low TF love 
hy Law! It is my Meditation all the Day. Pial. 99. 
O 5 i i 
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97.* It begins with cenfuring the Extremes People 
run into concerning this Point; fome making the in- 
trinfic Equity and Rectitude of Virtue the only pro. 
per Motive to the Practice thereof; throwing aCon. 
tempt on all others, fuch as Hope of Reward, or the 
Command of the Creator; while others again talk 
{carce of any thing but Rewards; and a third fort 
there are who defcribe the Regard that is due to the 
Authority of God, and the Obligation to promote his 
Glory, not only in a way difcouraging to Virtue, and 
the Purfuit of Happinefs, but confuted and incom- 
prehenfible. For the Explication and Settlement of 
this Matter therefore he here fhews, | 

Firft, That the Love of Virtue for itfelf, a Re- 
gard to the Authority of God, and a ftrong Defire 
and earneft Purfuit of private Happinefs, are perfeély 
confiftent Principles of Action; and therefore ought 
not abfolutely, and in general, to be oppofed to each 
other. Secondly, That they are all three juft and 
rational Principles. And, Thirdly, That they arein- 
deed infeparably connected. 

If they are not confiftent with one another; it muft 
be, ¢ either that Virtue is contrary tothe Will of God, 
© —or that God has no Right to command what is fit 
© and good in itfelf—or elfe that he 1s arbitrarily refol- 
© ved, as an Inftance of defpotic Sovereignty, that no 
© Regard fhall be paid to the Reafonablenefs and Equi- 
“ty of his Laws, but only to the Authority that has 
© impofed the Obfervation of them.’ All thefe he e: 
vinces to be unjuft and extravagant Suppofitions. 

That they are all juft and rational he thus proves, 
¢¢ 'Thatthe Love of Virtue is a rational ee 

** be 

* So long as the Fafhion holds of taking a Text (as we fay) 
before Sermon, there ought to be fome Conneétion between them 
{as no Doubt there is fome here); the latter fhould {pring from the 
former as a Plant from its proper Seed: But it is certain, one would, 
at firft Sight, as little expeét the following Difcourfe from the fore- 
going Words, asa Man, ignorant of Nature, would fufpect a Pi- 
pin contained an Apple Tree: for who could fo much as hope for 
a compleat Difcovery of the true Principle of Virtue, that has been 


fo much debated, ina bare Declaration of Davia’s loving God's 
Law, and frequently meditating upon it? 
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“ be as certain as that Virtue is in itfelf amiable, and 
« a real Good; and if ic will be eternally amiable, 
«and the Source of moft fubftancial Pleafure, the 
«“ Efteem of it for its own fake, muft be an immu- 
“ tably right Principle of Aétion. Again, a Re- 
« gard to the Authority of God muft allo be highly 
“ reafonable, if he be the Creator of the World, on 
«© whom all Beings abfolutely depend, and governs 
« with Wifdom, Goodnels and Equity. And if the 
“ Relations of Creatures, Dependents and Benefi- 
“ cjaries be unalterable, and the above Attributes be 
“ effential to the Deity, this likewife muft be an un- 
“ changeable Principle of Right. Finally, A Re- 
“ gard to our fupreme Happinefs is evidently reafon- 
“ able, becaufe it may be prefumed with the ftrongeft 
“ Probability, from the Wifdom and Goodnefs of 
“ God, that this was his principal Defign in our 
“ Formation.—’Tis an immutable Act of Reafon, 
“ becaufe ’ris in purfuance of an eternal Dictate, an 
“ uncontrollable Inftinét of Nature. 

Farther, that thefe Principles are not only confift- 
ent with one another, and juft, but even infeparably 
connected, he thus argues: ** The Approbation of 
“ Virtue in any Inftance, becaufe it is fic in icfelf, 
* muft neceffarily infer a Regard to every thing that 
“is fitin itfelf. Again, the Love of Virtue for it- 
“ felf, cannot be feparated from a Regard to our own 
* Happinefs:; for furely it cannot rationally mean, 
“ efteeming and admiring it for an abftraét Beauty, 
“ diftinét from its Ufe.” 

Our Author confiders this Matter in another Light, 
fixing the Authority of God as the firft Principle in his 
Reafoning, and finds the fame general Conclufion to 
follow in this Way as in the foregoing.—** And thus 
” itappears, he fays, that thefe three Principles co- 
: incide, and form, in a manner, but one; having 
; the fame Foundation of Reafon, being uniform in 

their Operation, and confpiring to one common 


14 End.” 
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The Sum of the whole is, ‘* That to obey folely 
“ from the Dread of Authority, or the Hope of a 
‘© Reward, without an inward Affection for Virtue, 
“is mean and mercenary. On the other hand, to 
“ practifeVirtue only for its abftract Fitnels and Beau- 
“ ty, without any regard to the divine Command, js 
¢° an inexcufable Defeét in our Duty to the fupreme 
“ Being. But he who aéts jointly trom Principles of 
“ Reafon, from Motives of Piety, and from a View 
* to his own higheft Intereft, is the truly and only 
“ moral, wife, and religious Perfon.” 

The third and fourth Sermons are on The Nature, 
divine Original, and Authority of Confcience: from 
Aéts xxiii. 1. Confcience is a Faculty peculiar to Ra- 
tional Beings; that, as Mr. Fo/fer here fays, ‘* in the 
*¢ molt effential and confiderable Branches, eafily dif- 
“¢ cerns, and flrongly dictates, Right and Wrong, and 
* the Difference of Good and Evil, and thus appears 
“¢ to have been defign’d to be a Light in their Minds, 
¢ an intimate and perpetual Mowitor; and by its ap- 
*¢ proving and condemning, which caules either Se- 
“ renity and Self-Enjoyment, or Shame, Remorfe, 
“and Terror, it appears likewife to be conftituted, 
*¢ ina great Degree, the natural Rewarder of Virtue 
“* and Punifher of Vice.” In difcourfing farther 
on this Subject, he firft enquires particularly, what 
we arc tounderftand by Con/cience; what Foundationtt 
has in Nature; what ts its Office, its real Authority, 
and Ule. Secondly, What we muft underftand by a 
good Confcience. Thirdly, (whith is an Enquiry that 
the Cate of St. Paul, who fpeaks in the Text, plain- 
ly dire&ts to) he examines, how far an erroneous Con- 
{cience can deferve the Charadter of a good one; efpe- 
cially, where it excites to immoral, or approves 0 
unjuft or cruel Practices, as acceptable Services to the 
God of Truth and Mercy. 

Under the firft of thefe Heads, Mr. Fofeer, a‘ter 
repeating with fome Enlargement what is above: faid 
of Confcience, fets himfelf to anfwer a Libertine Ob- 
je€tion rclating to this Point: tome may fay, © row 

is 
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« is ic proved that Confcience ts fo facred a Principle, 
« originally planced in human Nature, and not an ac- 
“ quired Habir, fown in our Education, and efta- 
« blifhed by Cuftom and Prejudice? Nay, what is 
« it, in many Inftances, but a more venerable Name 
« for extravagant Fancy and Prefumption?” To this 
latter Query our Author replies firft, and fhews the 
Abfurdity of the Suppofition it contains by asking, 
“© Should we conclude that there are in Nature no 
“ right Principles, becaufe wrong ones are often en- 
‘ tertained and built upon? Becaufe Error frequently 
« prevails, is there no Truth? Becaufe Sophiftry 
‘ oft-times paffes for folid Reafoning, is there no fuch 
“ thing as right Reafon? €?c. All this mutt be ad- 
“ mitted, and there is neither Reafon, nor Truth, 
“ nor a Difference in Things, if there be any Weight 
in this Query.” 

With refpect to the former Part of the Objeétion, 
and to prove that Confcience is a divine and original 
Principle, he argues, ** That there is an intrinfic and 
“ effential Difference in Aétions and Characters is felf- 
“evident. Juft and Unjuft, Benevolence and Cru- 
“elty, cannot poflibly convey the fame Ideas. 
“ Men of all Degrees, of all Nations and Complexi- 
ons agree in diftinguifhing them, and inafcribing true 
Excellence to Juttice, Goodnefs and Mercy; and 
afhxing to the contrary Vices, Ideas of Reproach 
and Horror. And can any thing (as he demands) 
be a more probable Prefumption, That Confcience 
is original to the human Conftitution? Neither 
Cuftom nor Superftition have ever had fuch an uni- 
verfal Effect. The Wife have ever fecretly derided 
eftablifhed Follies, but the moft eminent of them 
have always thought moft fublimely of moral Vir- 
tue. —It may be added, that all the Criteria of na- 
tural Affe€tions are applicable to Confcience; and 
if that cannot be proved to be natural and implant- 
ed by God, nothing elfe can.” Some Objeétions 
may ftill be urged from Fact, and the Practice of a 
great Part of Mankind, who act in direct Oppofition 
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to what Confcience is faid univerfally to intimate, or 
who have fuppreffed, and in a manner extinguithed, 
natural Confcience; our Author does not conceal 
them, but evinces their utter Invalidity; and then 
adds fome very judicious Remarks to enforce what he 
had before fuggefted for the Proof of his Doétrine, 

And fince it appears upon the whole, (as he adds) 
from our Reafonings, Senfations, and Experience, 
that Confcience is a Part of the primitive moral Con. 
ftitution of human Nature; from hence may fairly be 
deduced its Supremacy, its Office of Jurifdiétion and 
Government. ‘* If there be fuch a Principle exifting 
“¢ atall, by divine Ordination, it muft be its Place to 
“© command. For nothing is more plain from the 
“© Nature of Things, than thefe two Propofitions, 
6 oz. That Paffion cannot rightly command, but 
“ may be fubjeét: and, on the contrary, That moral 
“¢ Judgment and Reflection cannot, with any Pro- 
“¢ priety, be fubjeét; but where-ever it refides clear 
«¢ and unclouded, 1t may and muft command.” When 
this is the Cafe, there is a glorious and delightful Har- 
mony between the feveral Powers and Principles in 
eur Nature. In confequence of which, Man appears 
ina Station of high Dignity, —as a wife, noble, and 
God-like Creature. 

Mr. Foffer now proceeds, Secondly, to enquire 
what we are to underftand by a good Confcicnce. 
And this, he fays, will be foon apprehended when 
the Meaning of the Phrafe itfelf is explained. ** When 
* Goodie/s is attributed to Confcience, it may either 
“‘ fignify the Clearnefs, Uprightnefs, and Force of 
€¢ its Determinations, or the Pleafure that fprings 
“ from it; z.¢. in other Words,—Redétitude of Con- 
“¢ fcience, or Peace of Confcience.’”’ Here he goes 
on to fhew, what is requifite to the Goodnefs of Con- 
{cience in each of thefe refpeéts; and then, on the 
contrary, by what Steps Confcience is degraded and 
ftifled; and clofes this Head with fome exhortatory 
Precepts for preventing fo fad an Iffue. 


It 
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Ic now remains to examine the Pleas of an erro- 
neous Confcience for the Character of a good one; 
and efpecially when it excites Men to immoral, or 
approves of barbarous Practices, as grateful Services 
toGod. This is highly worthy of a particular Dif- 
cufion; fince it mutt, in a great meafure, determine 

erfonal Virtue, and its juft Claim to a Reward. 
Here follows an Abftract of what Mr. Foffer offers 
for the Solution of this Enquiry. 

“6 Firft, No Error can totally excufe from Guilt 
s¢ but what is invincible. Invincible Error ftri@ly 
“ fignifies that which arifes from a natural Incapacity 
“ of knowing better; or from the want of adequate 
“ Means of Knowledge. But in a moral Conftruéti- 
“ on all Errors may be termed fo, which it is not 
“ reafonable to expect, taking in every Circumftance, 
“ that a Perfon fhould avoid. —So that when it is af- 
“ firmed, that only invincible Error will totally ex- 
“ cufe us from Guilt, the Meaning is,—That nothing 
“ will entirely excufe us, but what argues a thorough 
“ Honefty; nothing that we might and ought to 
“ have prevented, and which is owing to the volun- 
“ tary Neglect and Abufe of our own Powers. 
6 Should it be faid, that allowing invincible Error to 
“ excufe from Guilt, yet an erroneous Confcience 
“ can no way be called a good one, which is corrupt 
“ in its moft important Decifions, and prompts to fo 
“ many flagrant Enormities.—— It may be anfwer- 
“ ed, that it is undoubtedly evil in thefe refpeéts: 
“ yet, fuppofing its Errors invincible, it is fo no o- 
 therwife than as all the accidental infirmities and 
*§ Misfortunes of human Nature are Evi/s. But, not- 
“ withftanding, it may, in the moral Confideration of 
“it, be denominated good, while its Mittakes are 
“ owing to Circumftances that are confiftent with 
“ the ftri€teft perfonal Virtue, and an incorrupted In- 
“ tegrity of moral Character. 

“ Secondly, Exactly in the Degree in which its 
“ Error is avoidable, the Goodnefs of the Confcience 
“ muft be diminifhed, for fo far the Error is volun- 
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tary: this is obvioufly the Converfe of the forego. 
ing Head.—~ All Error is voluntary, as the Cay. 
fes of it are fo. ‘Thefe are, imperfect and /uperficig] 
Enquiry, abfolute Indifference and Lnattentign. 
Pride, Prejudice, Obftinacy, or fenfual Paffions dar. 
kening and controlling the Judgment; which, be. 
fides their Tendency to produce the two former 
Caufes, are more criminal than either of them, 
conlidered abftractedly; as they argue not only the 
Want of that good Temper which fhould be in 
human Nature, but the ftrong Prevalency of an 
evil one.—But the worft Caute of all is, az unnatural 
Bias to Immorality, contracted thro’ irregular Incli- 
nations, and the Love and Purfuit of Evil. 

“ Thirdly, There are Cafes fuppofable, in which 
a Man may act agreeably to the Perfuafions of his 
Mind, and yet be juftly faid to have an evil Con- 
{cience: Thefe are when the Caufes of Error, jutt 
now mentioned, are fuffered to prevail, or to in- 
fluence. 

“¢. Laftly, when a Confcience is fo erroneous as to 
direé&t to flagrant Immoralities, there is a great De- 
gree of Probability, that the Error proceeds from 
fome vicious Prejudice, which mutt render it high- 
ly criminal. The Reafon of which 1s, that there 
is implanted in human Nature a quick and ftrong 
Senfe of Good and Evil, with refpeét to their ge- 
neral and more remarkable Diftinétions, which can 
{carce be eradicated by the utmoft Endeavours to 
impofe upon ourfelves, nor even by the Prejudices 
of Vice. When any Religion, therefore, has fo 
ftrange an Effect, as to obliterate this deep Imprel- 
fion, and the Authority of God is proftituted to 
fupplant the Laws of Nature; we may juftly en- 
quire, with refpeét to fuch, if they have the pro- 
per Faculties of Men, Where is the right Exercile 
of Reafon? or, What is become of their Hone- 


fiy.”’ - 





The whole Inquiry is brought to a Point, by an 


Application to the Cafe of St. Paul; He had beena 


zealous 
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sealous and inflexible Perfecutor. Fe commenc’d 
fo, as {oon almoft as he was capable of engaging in 
Bufinels, or of being concerned in publick ‘Trantaéti- 
ons. -——~ He perfued thofe Methods of Cruelty and 
Injuftice a long Time. —— And yet he fays in the 
Text, that he had /ived in all good Confcience before 
God, until that Day. In his own Opinion then he 
muft have done fo while he was {tained with the Blood 
of the innocent, and acting the Part of a raging and 
mercilefs Oppreffor.—— But could fuch a Condué 
be juftificd upon any Principles of Virtue and Religi- 
on? By no means. And fo the Apoftle has direétly 
intimated to us, by filing himfelf very reproachfully 
on account of it.—But how then cquld he affirm 
with Juftice, that he had lived in all good Confcience? 
No other way, to be fure, than by confidering his 
Confcience as good, only in one fingle View, 7. ¢. as 
he acted with a good Intention, and ileadily purfued 
what his erroneous inward Guide directed him to as 
Right. However, tho’ he feems to have offered it 
asfome Extenuation of his Guilt, that the Enormi- 
ties he had committed proceeded from Ignorance ; it 
is evident, notwithitanding, that he thought his Ig- 
norance, and the Prejudices he laboured under, to. 
have been in a great meatfure voluntary: fince he 

could 








+ In order to reconcile fome Exprefhions of St. Pau/, our Au- 
thor here feems to play fait ana loofe. If St. Paw/’s Ignorance 
and Prejudices were in @ great meafure voluntary, his Confcience 
muft, according to what has been advanced in this Difcourfe, be 
ina great meafure a bad one; and then I don’t fee how he could, 
f he was con{cious of its having been fo, fpeak with fo much Af- 
lurance and Boldnefs concerning his own Integrity as he does in the 
Text. On the other hand, upon a Survey of St. Paws Circum- 
tances, his Ignorance and Prejudices appear manifeftly to have been, 
morally {peaking, involuntary, and invincible; 7. e. as Mr. Fofer 
has ftated it himfelf likewife in this Difcourfe, ‘* It was not rea- 
“ fonable to expect, taking in every Circnmitance, that he fhould 
“avoid them: Or, it was highly probable he would fall into the 
“ erroneous Courfe he did, from his Education, and the Force of 
“Example; from the want of Motives to examine, and Helps to 
“ judge rightly.” * And then Mr. Fofer fhould not fuppofe as he 
here does, fince it fuppofes St. Pax/ to judge wrongly of himfelf. 

* See Page 219. But 
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could with no colour of Reafon have charged him. 
felf with being the Chief of Sinners, if he had either 
been invincibly ignorant of the Infamy of his Offenz 
ces, or his Will had no Concern in the Commiffion 


of them. And thus, fays our Author, this whole - 
Affair is eafily reconciled, by laying together all that 
St. Paul hath faid of himfelf; and it perfectly agrees 
with the general Account that has been given, of the 
Innocence or Sinfulnefs of an erroneous Contcience, 
in the preceding Difcourfe. 

The fifth Sermon proves the Influences of the Spi- 
rit to be entirely perfuafive and moral; and its Fruits 
of the fame kind with the Dictates of natural Con- 
{cience. From Epbhef. s. 9. We may talk of this 
Point asa Myttery, in a fublime Strain and without 
Ideas (our Author fays) as long as we pleafe. How- 
ever, if we reflect impartially, we fhall, he believes, 
find it impoffible, that rational Creatures fhould be 
moved to any Branch of Virtue and right Behaviour, 
but according to the Scheme he has here laid down, 
viz. © That the Affiftances which we receive from 
the Spirit, either in the attempting, or perfecting, 
the Reformation of evil Habits and Praétices, and 
throughout the Courfe of a religious Life, are en: 
tirely rational, and can have only a perfuafive and 
moral Influence. They co-operate with our own 
deliberating and reflecting Powers, illuminate, ims 
prove, and convince the Underftanding; and by re- 
prefenting in a clear View important Principles, and 
Motives adapted to our Conftitution as intelligent 
Beings endued with Freedom, they infpire good 
Refolutions, and carry them on to fuch a Degree of 


Strength and Conftancy, as at length furmounts all 
¢ Difh- 
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But indeed I believe St. Pau/ never thought of himfelf, in the Cafe 
before us, as Mr. Fo/fer here makes him to do; becaufe 1t appears to 
be entirely repugnant to what he fays of himfelf, 44s xxvi.g. and 
becaufe it is no way probable that Chrift would have wrought fo il- 
luftrious a Miracle for his Converfion, if he had not known him to 
have been aétuated by oral/y invincible Prejudices; as the Apott'¢ 
himielf fuggetis, Tim. i. 13. not to mention other Paffages thet 
{ecm to fupport this Notion. 
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‘ Difficulties, and renders the Ways of Piety and u- 
¢ niverfal Righteoutfnels eafy and delightful. This is 
¢ undeniably the Cafe, as to the Aid and Encourage- 
¢ ments afforded to Mankind by the external Reve- 
¢Jation of the Gofpel. And if at any time God is 
¢ pleafed to have a direét and immediate Communica- 
¢tion with the Mind, or appoints the fame to be 
¢ maintain’d by any particular Being as his Angel and 
‘ Minifter; no other Account can be given of it, 
¢confiftent with his Wifdom, and the harmonious 
¢ Operation of his Providence, than this. That it 
‘isin a way agreeable to the Frame of human Na- 
‘ture, gentle, foft, and perfuafive, not controuling 
‘ or obftracting the free Ufe of Reafon, bur, by the 
‘Help of the Underftanding alone, influencing the 
‘Will, and moderating all the Affections.’ 

This is an excellent Difcourfe. The Author has 
treated the Subject with great Perfpicuity and Judg- 
ment. The Doétrine he has advanced is of unfpeak- 
able Ufe, as the due underftanding of it is neceflary 
to guard many of the beft and moft confcientious 
Chriftians, who are of calm and difpaffionate Tem- 
pers, from thofe melancholy Apprehenfions of their 
own Want of devout Affections, and confequently of 
true Piety, and of their being deftitute of divine In- 
fluences, which are too apt to imbitter their Lives, 
and utterly deftroy their fpiritual Peace and ‘Trainquil- 
lity. 

The fixth Sermon is on Anger. From Epibe/. iv. 
26. Here Mr. Fofler enquires, Firft, In what Cafes 
Anger is a lawful Principle, or how far it mas, be in- 
hocently indulged. Secondly, When it becoemes fin- 
ful, or is indulged immoderately. And, in the third 
place, He propofes fome Remedies againft the Excels 
of this Paffion. 

As an Introduction to the firft Head, he fhews in 
general, that Chriftianity does not abfolutely ; difallow 
of Anger; and reconciles thofe Paflages of the New 
Teftament with this Affertion, which fee m to con- 
tradi&t it. He comes afterwards direétly to. fertle the 
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Lawfulnefs of it; in order to which he examines how 
far it may be called a natural Paffion, 7. ¢. interwoven 
with the very Frame of human Nature. Then he 
defcribes ic to be, § An Emotion and Difpleafure of 


© Mind, on an Apprehenfion of fome Wrong intend. 


ed, or executed, againft ourfelves, or others, for 
whom we are concerned; and fuch a Refentment 
of the Injury, as excites us to procure the Punifh- 
ment of the Offender fo far as it is neceflary 
for Self-defence, for our future Security, and to 
promote the general Peace, good Order, and Wel- 
fare of Society.’ The firft Part of this Defcription 
only relates to the Nature of the Paffion itfelf; the 
Jatter pointing out the End it was intended to ferve; 
which End mutt alfo be confider’d as the juft Bound 
of every angry Refentment. 

W hen he has at large thewn how, and in what In- 
{tances Anger is reafonable, he procceds, fecondly, to 
inquire when it becomes finful. I fhall juft mention 
the Heads of this Part of the Difcourfe. 1ft, The 
Paffion of Anger has an undue Prevalency, when it 
breaks out with Violence, on every feeming Provo- 
cation; when the moft trifling Circumftance will 
blow it up into a Flame. 2dly, It is undoubtedly 
criminal, when it exceeds the Nature of the fuppo- 
fed Injury by which it is excited. 3dly, It is fo like- 
wife, when it exceeds with refpeét to its Duration. 
As alfo, 4thly, When it is unfeafonable, or very i0- 
decent in particular Circumftances. And, finally, Its 
moft malignant and fatal Extreme is, when it begets 
a fettled I]]- will to our Neighbour, and degenerates 
into Cruelty and Revenge. 

The feventh Sermon is to prove the Time when 
Chriftianity was made known to be the /ite/, from 
the State and Circumftances of the World. The 
Text is, Gal. 4. 4. Captious Men, Mr. offer ob- 
ferves, have been apt to ask this Queftion, * Why 
© the Chriftian Revelation, if it be really divine, 
© was not communicated fooner?’ to which St. Paul 
has plainly intimated, inthe Text, this —— = 
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fwer, That preceding Ages of the World were not fo 
proper for it. — ‘Indeed if the Chriftian Religion was 
¢ablolutely necefflary to the Duty and Happinefs of 
‘Mankind, we might rationally conclude, that it muft 
‘have fubfitted from the Beginning. But this is not 
‘the juft State of the Cafe. God can require no- 
‘thing of bis Creatures, but what he has given 
‘them Capacity to perform. The natural Confequence 
tof which is, ‘hat every Man does his Duty, and fo 
‘may be happy, who acts up to the Light and Advan- 
‘tages he enjoys, whatever they are. Chriftianity, 
‘therefore, was only highly expedient, and a fingular 
‘Biefling, but not ftrictly, and univertally, neceffary. 
‘From whence it follows, that we cannot infer, either 

‘fom the Wifdom or Goodnefs of God, that he 
‘was, in a proper Senfe, obliged to grant it to the 
‘World at all.—So that at whateverTime it fhould ap- 
‘pear to have been moft likely to anfwer its grand De- 
‘fion, that was, without doubt, che moft expedient 
‘and feafonable for the Promulgation of it.” Now 
then our Author proceeds to fhew, 

Firft, That when God fent forth his Son, the 
World was, by various Circumftances, better prepa- 
red to receive Chriftianity than in former Ages. Se- 
condly, That on feveral Accounts it was moft ho- 
nourable to this excellent Religion, that it fhould be 
propofed at this Time. And, Thirdly, That the 
ime which the Text fpeaks of was the moft proper 
for the Propagation of it, for two Reafons, (as Mr. 
Fofer is pleafed to diftinguifh them). the rft is, That 
, could be more eafily {pread from one Narion to 
another. —-T he fecond ( which looks to be the {ame as 
the firft) That it might make a larger and more exe 
ttnlive Progrefs. 

Under the firft Head our Author has given usa 
molt compleat Idea of the Scheme that feems, he 
lays. to have been laid, by that infinite unerring Mind 
who faw the Events of things from the Beginning, 
0 carry on and finifh this Preparation. 
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Under the fecond Head he remarks, That, at the 
Time of its Promulgation, Chrittianity was moft like. 
ly to be canvafled with Care and Exaétnefs, when 
Philofophy had worn off much of the Barbarity of 
more ignorant Ages; when the Science of Morality 
was much {tudied and improved, and Difputes, and 
an Oftentation of Knowledge were grown fafhiona- 
ble. —— Had it been publifhed in Times of univerfal 
Darknefs, or in Countries where fcarce any Traces 
were to be feen of Thought and Reflection, its Ad. 
verfaries would have been apt to infinuate, that the 
Progrefs which it made was owing altogether to the 
Stupidity of the People, among whom it was intro- 
duced.-——But as the Cafe was quite the Reverfe, 
this is a triumphant and glorious Circumftance, that 
gives it a diftinguifhing Dignity, and fhews the un- 
controllable Force and Energy of Truth. And fi- 
nally, as it was not offered to Mankind till after Phi- 
lofophy had made its utmoft Efforts, and was found 
to be infufficient for the Reétification of epidemical 
and dangerous Errors; the Expediency and eminent 
Benefit of it can no longer be difputed, nor our Obli- 
gation to receive with the devouteft Veneration fo 
extraordinary an Inftance of the divine Goodnefs. 

Under the third Head he particularizes the feveral 
Incidents, which rendered the Seafon of the Gofpel’s 
Appearance fo favourable. Such as, The Union of 
the greateft Part of the known World under the Ao- 
man Power.—The unufual Peace and Tranquillity 
thar mighty Empire then enjoyed; which gave Op: 
portunity for a clofe and fedate Attention to the Do 
&trines of Salvation, and which lafted till they had 
made a very confiderable Progrefs. 

From the paft, our Author fays, we may extend 
our View to future Times.—We have fome Ground 
to hope that the Revelation of Chrift may hereafter 
be more univerfally diffufed. And if there be any fuch 
future Period, we may prefume, from what we at 
convine’d was the Cafe at its firft Promulgation, that 
there will be fufficient Evidence to fatisfy thoughtful 
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Enquirers, that ¢hzs a//o is the fitteft Seafon that could 
be fix’d on, to aniwer the gracious Defign of Provi- 
deace.—It is demonftrable trom divers Circumftances, 
(which he fetsforth) that even now Chriftianity might 
be fpread vaftly further.— But the critical Period for 
king it the univerfal Religion, does not feem to be 
rt come. Many Obftacles remain; and many ne- 
ceflary Preparations tor this great Event are {till want- 
ing. Mr. Fofer clofes with a Reprefentation of the 
State of things requifite to its Accomplifhment. 

The eighth Sermon is a Difplay of the Wifdom of 
God in the various Ranks and Subordinations of hu- 
man Life. From 1 Pet. 5. 5. After a large pre- 
liminary Explication of the Text, and premifing fome 
uleful Confiderations relating to the univerfal Rights 
of Mankind, wherein no one can be fuperior to ano- 
ther, Mr. Fofer enquires briefly, Firft, For what End 
it may reafonably be imagined, that the infinite Crea- 
tor hath ordained the Diverfity we fee in the Circum- 
fances of our Species. And fecondly, Applies the 
Subje€tion mentioned by the Apoftle, as the Duty of 
all indifcriminately, to the different States and Orders 
among{t Men. 

Under the former of thefe Heads our Author pre- 
fents us with fome fiae, but very trite Speculations, 
which we are to take as the Reafons whereon the Di- 
vine Conduét in this Affair is founded. One is; —— 
That the Beauty and Excellence of the moral Chara- 
cer might be difplay’d more confpicuoufly, and in fe- 
veral different Lights. Again, That as the infe- 
nor Creation is more artificial, elegant, and ufeful, 
through its Variety; fo the Beauty of the moral is 
more diftinétly delineated, by its being diverfified. 
——Again, The Difference of Rank and Condition, 
ftom whence Inferiority and Subje€tion unavoidably 
ail, is beft adapted to a State of Difcipline; in which 
Mankind fhould be inftituted in Virtue, and trained 
up to the Exercife of it, in order to their being here- 
after advanced to a more fublime and perfeét Exift- 
(C¢.——-Befides, had it not been as it is, therecould 
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have been but little room for practifing thofe moral 
Virtues which properly belong to a State of Difci. 
pline, as peculiarly adapted to beget a confirmed Ha- 
bic of Refolution: fuch as Patience and Contentment 
under Difcouragements and Difficulties. Nor could 
even the Godlike Difpofitions of Generofity and Con- 
defcenfion have been cultivated, if there had been no 
Stations of Dependance and Subjection. Laftly, This 
Scheme of Providence is plainly calculated to promote 
the general Happinefs: For it is obvious, that the 
Comforts of our prefent Being would be prodigioufly 
diminifhed, if there were not a fufficient Number of 
Perfons to be employed in fervileOffices. If this was 
not the Cafe, our animal Wants would fo wholly al- 
moft engrofs our Reflections and Care, that there 
would fcarcely remain any Leifure for the more cone 
templative Genius’s to illuftrate Religion and Mora- 
lity, or to improve Arts and Sciences: But above 
all, it furnifhes a larger Scope for fublime and gene- 
rous Virtue, and more Opportunities: for improving 
‘moral Goodnefs to its utmoft Extent, which di- 
reétly tends to advance our fupreme Felicity. 

The ninth Sermon evinces, that the Glory of God 
is beft promoted by the moral Reétitude and Happi- 
nefs of his Creatures. The Texe that is prefix’d to 
this Difcourfe is 1 Cor. 10. 31. After a general Ex- 
planation of the Words, which is very copious, the 
Author fets himfelf more particularly to ftate the Du- 
ty which St. Paui has recommended in them. And 
then fecondly, points out fome falfe Notions relating 
to the Glory of God, and the proper Ways of pro- 
moting it, which have been of vaft Differvice to Re- 
ligion——T hey are the Heads only of this latter Part 
that I fhall mention. 

The firft Error that Mr. Fofer takes notice of is, 
“ The making the Glory of God an End diftiné 
“ from the Perfeétion and Happinefs of Mankind; 
“© whereas they ought to be confidered as intimately 
“¢ and infeparably united.” Again, The Bulk of the 


World are apt to form their Ideas of God e- 
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what they feel in themfelves: and whatever it be 
that is the chief Object of their Admiration, they 
think they do him honour by making it a Part of his 
Character. Thus, if any are naturally imperious, and 
eagerly defirous of Popularity, fuch will be apt 
to imagine that the great God likewife is highly ho- 
noured by magnificent Temples, fuppliant Poftures, 
fawning Submiffions, and a fervile Dread of his Om- 
nipotence.————The Majority, in all Degrees of Life, 
are fond of Power, of arbitrary Rule; and exercife the 
Meafure of Power they are poffefs’d of, with Severi- 
ty and Rigor. And from hence we may naturally 
account, why the fupreme Glory of God has been 
made to confift in Dominion and Sovereignty; and 
his A€tions have heen exempted from thofe Rules of 
Equity and Goodnefs, which are an eternal Standard 
of right Conduct to all intelligent Beings without Ex- 
ception. Another Way whereby fome have thought 
toadvance the Glory of the Deity is, to repretent 
the Nature of Man as totally depraved and enfeebled ; 
and to afcribe the whole of his Converfion and Pro- 
pres in true Religion to divine uncontroulable Influ- 
ence————[t_ has been thought by others, that it gives 
amoft glorious Idea of the divine Omnipotence, to 
extend it to plain and direét Contradictions. And, 
aftly, It has been judged by Millions a proper way of 
promoting the Glory of God, to rack and torture 
Confcience, and maintain the Caufe of Religion by 
Violence and Perfecution. In enlarging on thefe 
Particulars our Author has fully manifefted, both the 
Abfurdity and mifchievous Tendency of thefe falfe 
Apprehenfions. 

The tenth Sermon expofes the Folly of imitating 
popular and fafhionable Vices. From Exod. 23. 2. 
The eleventh defcribes the Sublimity and Extent of 
Chriftian Morals. From Phillip. 4. 8. The twelfth 
teats of Sincerity, as oppofed to Prejudice. From 
jabn 1. 45, 46, 47. The thirteenth lays before us 
the true Idea, and direéts to the Improvement of hu- 
man Life, From Ecclef. 7. 1. 
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Our Author has confidered the Propofition contain. 
ed in this laft Text in three cifferent Lights. 4g 
the Sentiments of a peevifh Man, unealy and difcon- 
tented with his Station and Circumftances in the 
W orld. —— As the Language of a Sceptick dilpofed 
to cavil, and find fault with the prefent Contftitution, 





Or as the Sentiment of a wife and good Man 
built on fober Reflection. Under the two firft of 
thefe Heads he propofes to rectify fome wrong Opi. 
nions, that {pring from Impatience, Prejudice, and 
fuperficial Knowledge, and are both difhenourable to 
God, and debafe Mankind: and under the laft, he 
explains and fixes the only rational and confiftent 
Senfe in which it can be faid that the Day of Death 
is better than the Day of one’s Birth. ———W hatever 
Solidity there may be in the Reafoning of this Dif- 
courfe, the Subject is finely handled, and with great 
plaufibility. Happy would it be both for the fcepti- 
cal and the peevifh if they could thereby be perfua 
ded; feeing whatever may be the Truth of the Caf, 
it is unquettionably the Intereft of every one to be 
pleas’d with the Circumftances wherein Providence 
has placed him; and no valuable Purpofe can be an- 
fwered by a Senfe of Inconveniences that we cannot 
remedy ———The Import of the Text, confidered as 
the Judgment of a wife and good Perfon, is, accord 
ing to Mr. Foffer’s Paraphrale, ¢ That it is vaftly 
more eligible to be fafely arrived at the End of a 
well fpent Life, and enter on a much higher Stati 
on of pure and undifturbed Pleafures, than to begin 
a Paffage through a World full of Uncertainty; 
which we are expofed to a Variety of Hardfhips 
and Difappointments, and Snares dangerous to our 
Virtue: A World, which, when the beft things 
are faid of it, cannot deferve that a wife Man fhould 
be paffionately fond of it, or center his chief Views 
and Expectations in it.’ 

The fourteenth Sermon fets forth the effential Con- 
ftitution of the Kingdom of God under the Difpenia- 


tion of the Golpel, proving it to be, not an exam 
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and ritual, but a moral Conftitution. From Rom. 
14.17. The fifteenth defcribes univerfal Charity as _ 
the Effence and Life of Religion. From t Cor. 13. 

And the fixteenth, which is the laft, difplaysthe 
peculiar Guilt and Infamy of prevailing Wickednefs 
in an enlightened and polite Age. 

The Defcription he here draws of the prefent Ge- 
neration (according to its ownConceit) is, © That it 
‘has got clear of feveral fuperftitious Prejudices, by 
¢‘ which preceding Ages were held, as it were, in Fet- 
¢ ters, and by more impartial Study of the Doétrines 
¢ of Revelation, by Exercifes of Reafon, and free En- 
¢ quiry, has attained to more worthy Conceptions of 
‘the Deity; that it has difcovered more of his Wif- 
¢ dom and Goodnefs in the Conttitution of Nature, 
¢and can account for many difficult Appearances, 
‘ which have been thought a Diminution and Re- 
¢ proach to his moral Excellencies; and that, inftead 
¢ of entertaining gloomy and hideous Notions of him, 
‘asan arbitrary, {tern, and inexorable Being, or ha- 
¢ ving but a partial view of his Attributes, it confi- 
‘ders them in their natural and beautiful Harmony, 
‘and has acquired fublime and amiable Apprehentfi- 
‘ons of his Perfeétions, and of the Scheme and Ope- 
‘rations of his Providence.’ If this, as he goes on, 
be its real Character, or that which they lay claim to, 
one would naturally expect from hence to find every 
poflible Token of Efteem and Honour paid to thein- 
finite Creator and Judge of all, and the urmoft Reve- 
rence and Exaétnefs in the Offices of Piety and Devo- 
tion. But he infinuates the Cafe to be far otherwife, 
and paints in its proper Colours the fhocking Inde- 
cency of it. He draws up a Lift, as it were, of fome 
other Pretenfions of the People of this Day, to high 
Degrees of Knowledge and Refinement; and at the 
fame time fhews how little Correfpondence there is 
between them and their Behaviour and Conduét ; their 
fine Speculations, their noble and generous Principles, 
and their profane, unequitable, cruel and diffolute 
Practices. Such monftrous Inconfiftency lays us open, 
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as he proves, to the fevereft Cenlure; for, as he fays, 
‘ If we pretend to an enlightned Mind, and right 


© Sentiments of Virtue and Picty, and purfue at the 


© fame time immoral and licentious Courfes, we are 
© not only more criminal, but much more delpicable, 
“© if our Pretences be juit, than either the Vicious with- 
‘ out Knowledge ———— or the /gnorant without Vice, 


aaa 


ARTICLE XXI. 


The Scripture Doétrine of the Redemption of the 
World dy Curist Intelligibly explained to the 
Capacity of mean People; which may ferve as 
an Anfwer to a Book, entitled, The Moral Phi- 

-lofopher, fo far as relates to this Subject. By 
Tuo. Burnet, D. D. Reétor of Weftkington 
in Wilts. Printed for A. Bettefworth and 
C. Hitch at the Red-Lion zz Pater-nofter-Row, 
1737. Octavo. Pag. 124. 


‘HE Reverend Author of this Treatife, in his 
Preface, requefts the Reader, when he perufes 

it, to lay afide all Prejudice and Partiality, in Favour 
of any Hypothefis he may have received with relati- 
on to the Contents of it; and to remember that in 
Matters of pure Revelation, we have no other Rule 
of Truth but the Scripture. And as it is from thence 
he has endeavoured to draw the Notions he delivers, 
fo he thinks it a reafonable Requeft to him, that he 
will receive or rejeé&t what he here meets with, fo far 
only as it agrees, or difagrees, with thofe facred Wri- 
tings. His Bufinefs is purely to fhew what they 
teach: and this he has truly done in the plaineft and 
moft unaffected Manner, avoiding all Drefs and Or- 
nament, and every thing not neceflary to inform and 
convince the Underftanding: and as he has carried on 
his Reafonings in a regular connected Chain, he pei 
wha 
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what he has faid may be a Means of fettling Difputes 
on this Subjeét, or at leaft of reducing them into 
fuch a Method, and fo narrow a Compafs, as will 
bring them to a {peedy Iflue. 

And though he differs from others in many things, — 
he pretends to no new Doctrines; he differs only, as 
he fays, in his Explication of Truths that all Chrifti- 
ans agree in; and what he offers in this Way is in- 
tended merely for the Solution of Difficulties not o- 
therwife to be accounted for. 

At the Entrance of the Difcourfe itfelf he tells us, 
That fince we profefs ourfelves the Difciples of Chrift, 
as our Redeemer, there is nothing which we fhould 
be more follicitous to know, than the Nature of our 
Redemption; the Manner how it was brought about; 
what the Benefits of it are, and how we may be en- 
titled to them. To fet thefe Particulars in a proper 
Light is the Defign of this Differtation. The gene- 
ral Do€trine concerning them fet forth in the New 
Teftament, is contained in thefe Words of St. Paul 
to the Colofiians, wherein he fays, That we have Re- 
demption through the Blood of Chrift, even the Forgive- 
ms of our Sins, Col.1.14. And for the due Expli- 
cation of this Affertion, he here firft confiders what 
isto be underftood by Redemption, and how far, and 
in what Senfe it is to be afcribed to Jefus Chrift. Se- 
condly, In what Senfe we are faid to have Redempti- 
on through his Blood, and the Reafon of it. And, 
Thirdly, W hat is to be underftood by the Forgivenefs 
of our Sins, and how far the Scripture afcribes this 
tothe Death of Chrift. 

On thefe feveral Heads our Author has written 
with uncommon Perfpicuity, far different from the 
tedious, intricate, or myfterious Manner in which 
thefe Truths, of fo great Importance to be thorough- 
ly known, in order to. their being firmly believed, are 
too frequently treated. He has fet them ina full, as 
Well as a genuine Light, and has furnifhed us with 
diftin& Ideas of the Method of our Salvation, and of 
the glorious Agents concerned in the Contrivance and 
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Execution thereof. We here fee what we owe to the 
rich Grace of the fupreme Majefty, whofe tender 
Compaffion was the firft Mover in this ftupendoys 
Proje& ; how far we are indebted to the Love of 
Chrift, who readily undertook the accomplithin 
thereof, tho’ it required his becoming a Man, forfa. 
king the Splendors of a celeftial Throne, and hum- 
bling himfelf unto Death, even the fhameful and do. 
lorous Death of the Crofs. We here trace all the 
Steps of his Mediation; we are made fenfible of the 
unfpeakable Obligations he has laid on us by his afto- 
nifhing Condefcenfion, and are inform’d of the Du- 
ties we owe to fo gracious a Benefactor, at the fame 
time that we are guarded againft the ungrateful Mi- 
ftake of attributing to him the principal Merit of our 
Deliverance from Death, which is primarily due to 
the Benevolence and good Pleafure of the Father.— 
Further, as the Undertaking of our bleffed Lord for 
Mankind was, as is generally faid, in confequence of 
a prior Covenant and Agreement between the firtt 
Perfon of the Trinity and him; fo our Author fhews 
us what this Covenant was, when made, and what 
were the Conditions of it. 

For the more compleat Iluftration of this marvel- 
lous Subjeét, many curious Points which have a Re- 
ference to it are here touch'd or enlarged upon. As 
for Inftance: An Objeétion againft God’s forming the 
Plan of our Redemption, arifing from his Prefcience, 
and another relating to the pre-exiftent Nature of 
Chrift, are here folved. We have an intelligible Ac- 
count of the Trinity; as alfo of the Satisfaction of 
Chrift; and likewife how aCreature may merit. That 
Queftion of Infidels, What need of a Mediator? \s 
here eafily anfwered. The Nature of expiatory Sa- 
crifices, of Faith in Chrift, and its Neceflity, and of 
Faith in him as a Sacrifice, are all familiarly explain- 
ed. Weare directed in the Manner of teftifying out 
Faith in the Redeemer. The Neceffity of under- 
ftanding the Sacrifice of Chrift in a literal Senfe 1s 
demonttrated. The Reafon of our Redemption by 
Sacrifice 
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Sacrifice is confidered; and it is proved that bare Re- 
entance is not fufficient to obtain Pardon. The di- 
vine Appointment of the Sacraments is evinced; the 
Nature of them fet forth, as alfo the Obligation we 
jie under to partake of them, the Benefits that accrue 
by adevout Participation, and the Dangers incurt’d 
by their Rejection or Neglect. The Univerfality of 
Redemption is enquired into; the Nature of the Sin 
againft the Holy Ghoft is difcovered, and the Com- 
miffion of it is fhewn to be impoflible till after the 
Time of our Saviour. 





ARTICUE XXII. 


E are defired to reprint the following, being the 

Conclufion and Poft/cript to the laff Reply of 
Philalethes Cantabrigienfis t2 Dr. Pemberton, pub- 
lifbed in our Eliftory for July. 


But, fince this difpute, which began upon matters 
of {cience well worthy the confideration of the Read- 
er, is now degenerating into perfonal altercation and 
empty cavil, unLeEss Dr. Pemberton thall think fit 
to revive it by giving his fo long demanded explica- 
tion, I fhall not judge it worth while to take notice 
of what he may hereafter write upon this Subject; 
but fhall leave him to enjoy that inward fatisfa€tion, 
which muft neceffarily attend his candid and ingenu- 
ous purfuit after truth, and that reputation, with 
which the Publick, fo much enlightened by his la- 
bours, and fo greatly edified by his uncommon {fince- 
tity, cannot fail to reward him. 


Quam pulchrum digito monftrari, &§ dicier hic eft! 


PS. 


As Dr. Pemberton is now free from the apprehen- 
fion of any farther anfwer from me, poffibly, in his 


reply 
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reply to this, he may think fit to take ftill greater ]j. 
berties in quoting my words, and in reprefenting the 
fenfe of them, than he and his friends have yet done. 
But in this cafe, | hope from the Juftice of the Read. 
er, that he will give no fort of Credit to what may 
be alledged againit me, unlefs, upon pue Examina- 
TION, it appear to be jutt. 


We are likewife defired to infert the two following 
Queries. 

Ouery t. Whether, in Dr. Pemberton’s laft Obj. 
vations, pag. 126. lin. 16. after the words, (Sut not in 
a finite time.) inftead of making a full ftop, we ought 
not to put a comma, and to read the paflage thus, but 
not in a finite time, as it ought to do by the Fourtn 
Supposition. See Rep. of Letters for Novemb, 1735. 

ag. . jin. 24. 
. aa Whether, inftead of the word some in the 
fame Od/ervations, pag. 127. lin. 13. we are not to 
read, fome finite time, that either happens to be determi- 
ned in any particular cafe, or elfe may be propofed and 
affumed AT PLEASURE. See Rep. of Letters for No- 


vemb. 1735. pag. 371. lin. 24. 





ARTICLE XXIII. 


Medulla Poetarum Romanorum; or, The mof 
beautiful and inftruétive Paffages of the Roman 
Poets. Being a Collection ( difpofed under pro- 
per Heads) of fuch Defcriptions, Allufions, Com- 
parifons, Charaéters and Sentiments, as may 
beft ferve to foew the Religion, Learning, Polt- 
ticks, Arts, Cuftoms, Opinions, Manners and 
Circumftances of the Ancients. With Tranfla- 
tions of che fame in Englith Verfe, by Mr. 
Henry Baker. London: Printed for D. 

Midwinter, 
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Midwinter, A. Bettefworth and C. Hitch, 

_and J. Pemberton, R. Ware, C. Rivington, 

F. Clay, J. Batley avd J. Wood, A. Ward, 

J. and P. Knapton, T. Longman, and R. Hett. 
1737. 2 Vols, Octavo. 


S no better Account can be given of thefe Vo- 
lumes than that which the Compiler has pre- 
fhx’d to ’’em, it is inferted herein his own Words, for 
the Information of the Reader. The Claffic Writers 
have with great Juttice (as he fays) obtained the Ap- 
plaufe of their Co-temporaries, and preferved the Ad- 
miration of fucceeding Ages. Whatever Difcoverics 
may have been made in the Knowledge of Nature, 
whatever Improvements in the Productions of Art, 
they are conteffedly the Standard of all that regards 
the Beauty of Sentiment, or the Delicacy of Expreffion. 
Confcious of this, the moft admired Moderns ‘have 
wifely contented themfelves with borrowed Honours, 
and recommended their Performances by an happy 
Imitation, or an ingenious Improvement of their Pree 
deceffors: Proud rather to fhare than rival their Fame, 
they have generally built upon the fame Plan: and 
even where they would be thought Originals, fre- 
quently condefcend not only to copy, but tranflate. 
In darker Ages they were fometimes able to con- 
ceal the Theft, and ufurp the Credit which belonged 
to their Benefactors; but the inquifitive World is now 
lenfible to whom we are indebted for every thing that 
is great in Defign, and agreeable in Execution. 
A Relith for the Ancients is therefore neceffary to 
a polite Tafte; and an Acquaintance with them to 
form a trueJudgment of Compofition. Nor will it 
by any means abate the Pleafure which a modern Pro- 
duction gives, nor diminifh our Efteem of it, to know 
from whence the feveral Materials which adorn it are 
collected, it will yield a new Delight to trace the ori- 
ginal Strokes; and an Author, happily animated by 
the Spirit of a great Mafter, that adapts his Senti- 
ments, 
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ments, and judicioufly conneéts them with his own 
Defign, will have the Honour of a skilful Architett, 
who poffefs’d of any venerable and beautiful Remains 
of Antiquity, inferts them in his Plan in fuch a map- 
ner, as to make them appear only defigned for it. 

With this view the following Colleétion is prefent. 
ed to the Reader, which contains a Compendium of 
what is valuable in the Poets, and has reduced the 
moft beautitul and inftruéctive Paffages of the beft 
Writers, and the accurate Defcriptions which they 
have left us of their Cuftoms and Manners under pro- 
per Heads, in fuch a Method, that they may upon e- 
very Occafion be readily applied to. 

Thotfe who are already converfant with the Au- 
thors, and to whom nothing valuable can be pointed 
out which has efcaped their Obfervation; will hows 
ever be pleafed with an Index that may refrefh their 
Memory, and fave them fome Trouble, when they 
are at a lofsto find a particular Expreffion, or a fas 
vourite Thought. 

But thefe are not the Perfons for whom the Editor 
has undertaken this Work: They are rather the 
Judges, to whofe Cenfure he fubmits himfelt inthe 
F.xecution of his Performance.——If he has judicious- 
ly collected the feveral Parts, they will be his Advo- 
cates to thofe whofe Benefit he intends, and bear 
witnefs to the Ulefulnetsand Advantage of the Defign. 

To fuch as have a good natural Genius, but whole 
Underftanding is not yet arrived at maturity, it will 
be of Service, to mark the Beauties, which they will 
tafte and relifh as foon as their Attention is engaged: 
though without this Help, many of them might be 
paffed by, undifcovered, or unremarked. 

The Tranilations will enable thofe who have made 
but a moderate Progrefs in the learned Languages, to 
preferve at leaft, if not improve what they have ob- 
tained. W hat was Labour and Fatigue in the 





Schools, they will now find an agreeable Amufement 

and an ufeful Diverfion, and will be allured to recover 

what they have loft, or to fupply what they -m 
Q 
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To the Ladies who have frequently the moft deli- 
cate Tafte of what is polite, thefe Tranflations will 
fupply what partial Education robs them of: thofe of 
the other Sex, who only wanted a liberal Education 
to cultivate and improve a fine Genius, will have the 
fame Advantage. 

The Inftructors of Youth will find their Account 
ina Manual, which contains a Repofitory of the 
moft beautiful Sentiments finely exprefled : without 
trouble to themfelves, they will always have Subjeéts 
at hand, proper to exercife the Underftanding, and 
enrich the Memory, of thofe who are committed to 
their Care. 

Upon the whole, we propofe this Advantage to 
Readers of every Degree, that a ferious Hour may be 
ulefully employed, or a vacant Minute agreeably fil- 
led up. We have therefore earefully examined the 
original Authors, and if we have not been able, in fo 
narrow a Compafs, to comprife all that is valuable in 
their Compofition, flatter ourfelves, that we have fe- 
lected what have been moft diftinguifhed by the con- 
current Approbation of the beft Judges. 

The Tranflations, where they have been done by 
eminent Authors, and come near the Spirit and Let- 
ter of che Originals, the Editor has chofe to borrow 
from thofe Authors: He has fupplied what was want- 
ing, and fometimes taken the Liberty to alter what 
he thought might be render’d more exact. 


————— 
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MIscELLANEOUS. 

Bo Asmeiis Dalei, M. L. Pharma- 

cologia ; feu, Manuduétio ad Ma- 
teriam Medicam: In qua Medicamen- 
ta Officinalia fimplicia, hoc eft Mine- 
ralia, Vegetabilia, Animalia eorum- 
que partes in Medicine Officinis ufita- 
te, in Methodum Naturalem digefta, 
fuccinéte & accurate defcribuntur.Cum 
Notis generum Charaéterifticis Specie- 
rum fynonymis differentiis & viribus, 
Opus Medicis, Philofophis, Pharma- 
copeis, Chirurgis, &c. utiliflimum. 
Adcalcem adjicitur Index duplex: Ge- 
neralis alter, Nominum, &c. alter 
Anglici-Latinus, in gratiam Tyronum. 
Tertia Editio, multis emendata & au- 
éta- Londini, impenfis Gu/. Innys & 
Ric. Manby, Regiz Societati Typogra- 
phorum, pr. 125. 

2. An Account of the Demoniacks, 
and of the Power of cafting out De- 
mons; both in the New Teftament, 
and in the four firft Centuries. Occa- 
fion’d by the late Enguiry into the 
Meaning of Demoniacks, &c. With an 
Appendix concerning the Tythes and 
Oblations paid by Chriftians during 
the four firft Centuries) By William 
Whifton, M. A. Printed for F. Wbi- 
fion, pr. 15.6, 

3- Bibliotheca Hiftorico-Sacra: or, 
An Hiftorical Library of Matters re- 
lating to Religion, Ancient and Mo- 
dern, Pagan, Jewifh, Chriftian and 
Mohammedan, under the following 
Heads: Objeéts of Religious Worfbip ; 
Deities and Idols. Perfons dedicated to 
Religion ; Priefts and Religicus Orders. 
Times and Places of Religious Worfbip, 
Fafis, Feftivals, Temples, Churches, 
and Mofques. Sacred Books and Wri- 
tingse Se€ts, Herefies, Opinions, Rites, 
Ceremonies, Utenfils and Habits; and 
other Mifcellanecus Subje&s. The whole 
compiled from the beft Authorities, 
and digefted intoan alphabetical Order. 
In two Volumes. Vol. I. By 7. 
Broughton, A.M. Reader at the Tem- 
ple-Church. Printed for Stephen Au- 
fien, pr. 11. 5s. 

4, Philofophical Tranfaétions, No. 
442, for the Months of Fuly, Auguft 
and September, 1736. Continued and 
publith’d by Cromael Mortimer, M.D. 
S.R-S. Printed for WY. Innys and R. 
Manby, pr. 1s. 

5- Reliquiz Juveniles; Mifcellane- 
ous Thoughts in Profe and Verfe, on 
Natural, Moral and Divine Subjeéts. 
Written chiefly in younger Years, by 


J: Watts, D.D, The Second Edition. 


Printed for R. Ford and R. Hett, pr 
Se 

6. Bibliotheca Technologica: or 
A Philological Library of Literary Arts 
and Sciences. By Benjamin Martin, 
Author of the Philofophical Gram. 
mar, &c. Printed for F. Noon, pr 
6s. 6d. 

7+ The Credibility of the Gofpel 
Hiftory, Part II. or the principal 
Faéts of the New Teftament, confirm- 
ed by Paffages of antient Authors, who 
were cotemporary with our Saviour, or 
his Apoftles, or liv’d near their Time, 
Vol. III. Containing the Hiftory of 
the Chriftian Writers of the former 
Part of the third Century, and their 
Teftimony to the Books of the New 
Teftament. By Nathaniel Lardner, 
[N.B. The Authors in this Volume 
are, (befides others) Minucius Felix, 
Caius, St. Alexander Bithop of Ferufa- 
lem, St. Hippolytus, Fulius Africanus, 
Origen, St. Firmillian.] Printed for 
R. Ford, F. Gray, and Ts Sanders, 
pre 55 

Divinity. 

8. The fecond Volume in Folio of 
the Works of the late Mr. Fobn Buny- 
an; in which is included, among fe- 
veral other valuable Traéts, the Pile 
grim’s Progrefs, the Holy War, and 
the Life and Death of Mr. Badman; 
illuftrated with feveral Copper-Plates 
curioufly engraven. Printed for £, 
Gardener, fF. Marfball, F. and fr 
Marfhall, A. Ward, F. Clark, and 
JF. Ofwald, pr. 1758. 

9. The Miniftry of the Gofpel a 
good Work. A Sermon preached at 
the Ordination of the Reverend Mr 
Daniel Harfon, at Moreton-Hampjtead, 
ss 27, 1737+ By Stephen 
Towgood. To which is added, A 
Charge deliver’d on the fame Occafion, 
by Henry Grove. Printed for R. Ford 
and F. Gray, pr. 6d. 

10. The Doétrine of the Divine Be 
ing, under his grand diftinguishing 
Charaéters of God, Father, and 5pi* 
rit. ASermon (with the Addition of 
feveral Obfervations) deliver’d at the 
Meeting-Houfe in Snozw’s Fields, South- 
avark : Occafioned by the Anniverfary 
of that Foundaticn. On the firft of 
Auguf, 1735 By Sayer Rudd, M.D. 
Printed for 7. Roberts, A. Dodd, and 
J. Noon, pr. 15 

11. The Neceffity and Advantages 


of Publick Worfhip, &c. By Rickard 


Peers, A.M. Vicar of Faringdon, Berks» 
Printed for M, Downing, pr. 4% 
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